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he has any thing to confide to me, all will come 
it : in good time.” 2° 
Before Mr. Lyon’s visit to Woodbine Lodge, ; “Qh! you’re too patient.” The tone and 
Mr. Markland rarely went to the city. Now,’ manner of Miss’Grace showed that she, at least, 
scarcely a day passed that he did not order his; _,., mot. overstocked with the. victue. 


, 


CHAPTER VI. 


carriage immediately after breakfast; and he; “Why should I be impatient?” 
rarely came back until night-fall. “Some mat-; “Why? Goodness me! Do you. suppose 


: ¢ 
ters of business,” he would answer to the ques-' shat if I had a: husband—and it’s a blessed 


tions of his family; but he gave no intimation thing for me that I hav n’t—that I’d see him 
as to the nature of the business, and evidently : going off, day after day, with lips sealed like an 
did not care to be inquired of too closely. ‘ oyster, and remain as patient as a pet lamb tied 
“What's come over Edward? He isn’t the; yitn @ blue ribbon? Oh dear! no! Grace 
same man that he was a month ago,” said Miss ; Markland ’s made of warmer stuff than that. I 
Grace, as she stood in the portico, beside Mrs. | };1., people who talk right out. I always do. 
Markland, one morning, looking after the car- Then you know where to place them. But Ed- 
riage which was bearing off her brother to the‘ tel always had a hidden way about him,” - 
city. There had beena hurried parting with {4 Oh, no, Grace ; I will not agree to that for a 
Mr. Markland, who seemed more absorbed than ' moment,” said Mrs. Markland. 
usual in his own thoughts. t { Won't you, indeed! I’m his sister, and 
Mrs. Markland sighed faintly, but made no ‘ ought to know something about him,” 
answer. “ And I’m his wife,” was the gentle response 
“T wonder what takes him off to town, post-: to this. : 
haste, every day ?” ‘‘T know you are, and a deal too good for him, 
“Business, I. suppose,” was the half-absent ';),, provoking man!” said Miss Grace, in her 
remark. .. {off-hand way, drawing her arm within that 
“ Business! What kind of business, I'd like) o¢ yrs. Markland, to whom she was strong- 
to know?” ‘ly attached. “And that’s what riles me up 
“Edward has not informed me as to that,” 0.” 
quietly answered Mrs. Markland. } 4“ Why, you're in a strange humor, Grace! 
“Indeed !” A little querulously. “ Why don’t; paward has done nothing at which I can com- 
you ask him?” ‘ plain.” 
“T am not over-anxious on the subject. If}  « pH» hasn’t, indeed !” 
-_ $ “ No ” 


* Entered according to Aet of Congress, in the year 1855, by ; * aN, 
T. 3, Anruur & Co., in the Clerk's office of the District Court { “I'd like to know what he means by posting 
toe the Rastern District of Pennsylvania. ! of to the city every day fora week at a stretch 


Vou, V.—No. 5, 2 “299) 
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and never so much as breathing to his wife the }and the business that requires Edward’s atten- 
purpose of his visits ?” {tion in the city. The truth is, Edward has 

“Business. He said that business required {grown weary of an idle life, and I shall not at 
{all regret his attention to some pursuit that will 


his attention.” 
occupy his thoughts. No man, with his mental 


“ What business ?” ; 
« As to that, he did not think it necessary to Sand bodily powers in full vigor, should be in- 
advise me. Men do not always explain busi- ‘ active.” 
ness matters to. their wives. One-half out “That will altogether depend on the direction 
not understand what they were talking about, ‘his mind takes,” said Grace. + — 
and the other half would take little interest in} “Ofcourse. And Ido not see any good rea- 
the subject.” ;8on you have for intimating that in the present 
“A compliment to wives, certainly!” said{case the right direction has not been taken.” 
Miss Grace, with a rather proud toss of her head. } There was just perceptible a touch of indigna- 
“One of your lords of creation would find dif- ‘tion in the voice of Mrs. Markland, which, being 
ferent stuff in me. But I’m not satisfied with } perceived by Grace, brought the sententious re- 
Edward’s goings on, if you are, Agnes. It’s my}mark,— | 
opinion that your Mr. Lee Lyon is at the bot-; “ Fore-warned, fore-armed. If my suspicion 
is baseless, no one is injured.” 


tom of all this.” 
A slight shade dimmed the face of Mrs. Mark-; Just then, Fanny, the oldest daughter, re- 


land. She did not reply; but looked, with a {turned from a short walk, and passed her mother 


more earnest expression, at her sister-in-law. me aunt on the portico, without looking up or 


“ Yes—your Mr. Lee Lyon.” Grace was warm- 
ing again. “He’s one of your men that cast {ness about her. 
shadows wherever they go. I felt it the mo-} “T don’t know what has come over Fanny,” 
ment his foot crossed our threshold—didn ’t ‘said Mrs. Markland. “She isn’t at all like her- 
you self.” And as she uttered these words, not 
Miss Grace gave thought and words to what, {meaning them for other ears than her own, she 
with Mrs. Markland, had only been a vague im- ‘followed her daughter into the house. 
pression. She had felt the shadow of his pre- “Don’t know what’s come over Fanny!”’ said 
sence without really perceiving from whence jaunt Grace to herself, as she moved up and 
the shadow came. Pausing only a moment for {down the vine-wreathed portico—“ well, well, 
an answer to her query, Grace went on :— —some people are blind. This is like laying a 
“Mr. Lyon is at the bottom of all this, take {block in a man’s way, and wondering that he 
my word for it, and if he doesn’t get Edward {should fall down. Don’t know what’s come 
into trouble before he’s done with him, my {over Fanny! Dear! dear!” 
name’s not Grace Markland.” Enough had been said by her sister-in-law to 
“Trouble! What do you mean, Grace?” {give direction to the vague anxieties awakened 
Another shade of anxiety flitted over the coun- {in the mind of Mrs. Markland by the recent de- 
tenance of Mrs. Markland. portment of her husband. He was not only ab- 
“Don’t you suppose that Edward’s going to ‘sent in the city every day, but his mind was so 
town every day has something to do with this ‘fully occupied when at home, that he took little 
Mr. Lyon?” interest in the family circle. Sometimes he 
Mr. Lyon went South nearly two weeks ago,” {remained alone in the library until a late hour 
was answered. at night ; and his sleep, when he did retire, was 
“That doesn’t signify. He’s a schemer and {not sound; a fact but too well known to his 
an adventurer—I could see it in every linea-;wakeful partner. 
ment of his face—and there’s not a shadew of{ All through this day there was an unusual 
doubt in my mind, has got Edward interested {pressure on the feelings of Mrs. Markland.— 
in some of his doings. Why, isn’t it as plain; When she inquired of herself as to the cause, 
as daylight? Wasn't he and Edward all-ab- she tried to be satisfied with assigning it wholly 
sorbed about something while he was here? to the remarks of her sister-in-law, and not to 
Did n’t he remain a week when he had to be ‘any really existing source of anxiety. But in 
urged, at first, tostaya singleday? Andhasn’t;this she was far from being successful ; and the 
Edward been a different man since he left, than } weight continued to grow heavier as the hours 
he was before he came ?” moved on. Earlier than she had expected its 
“ Your imagination is too active, Grace,” Mrs. ‘return, the carriage was announced, and Mrs. 
Markland replied with a faint smile. “Idon’t}Markland, with a suddenly lightened heart, 
gee ally necessary connexion between Mr. Lyon { went tripping over the lawn to meet her hus- 


speaking. There was an air of absent-minded- 
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band at the outer gate. ‘“ Where is Mr. Mark-‘pure, high-minded, honorable man. Such is 


land ?” she exclaimed, growing slightly pale, on 
reaching the carriage, and seeing that it was 


empty. 


men of standing in England, by whom he is 
trusted with large interests. I do not think ‘an 


“Gone to New York,” answered the coach- {evidence of prepossession for our daughter, on 


man, at the same time handing a letter. 
“To New York! When did he go?” Mrs. 


{ 
- testimony borne in his favor by letters from 
! 


his part, need occasion anxiety, but rather plea- 
ssure, Of course she is too young to leave the 


Markland’s thoughts were thrown into sudden /home-nest for two or three years yet. But time 


confusion. 


‘is pressing, and my mind is in no condition, 


“ He went at five o’clock, on business. Said (just now, to think clearly on a subject involving 
he must be there to-morrow morning. But {such important results. I think, however, that 
he’ll tell you all about it in the letter, ma’am.” you had better keep the letter until my retura. 

Recovering herself, Mrs, Markland stepped | It will be the most prudent course.” 


from the side of the carriage, and as it passed } 
on, she broke the seal of her letter, which she 
found to contain one for Fanny, directed in a 


hand with which she was not familiar. 

“ A letter for you, dear,” she said ; for Fanny 
was now by her side. 

“Who is it from? Where is father?” asked 
Fanny in the same breath. 


“Your father has gone to New York,” said 


Mrs. Markland, with forced composure. 
Fanny needed no reply to the first question ; 


Keep the letter! Its contents were already 
Sin the heart of Fanny! 
“Where’s Edward? What’s the matter?” 
‘queried Aunt Grace, coming up at this moment, 
be and seeing that all color had left the cheeks of 
ae Mrs. Markland. 
ai Scarcely reflecting on what she did, the latter 
th anded her husband’s letter in silence to her 
{s sister-in-law, and tottered, rather than walked, 
‘to a garden-chair near at hand. 
i “ Well, now, here is pretty business, upon my 


her heart had already given the answer. With! word!” exclaimed Aunt Grace, warmly. “Send- 
a flushed cheek and quickening pulse, she} ing a letter to our Fanny! Who ever heard of 
bounded away from her mother’s side, and re- such assurance! Oh! I knew that some trouble 
turning into the house, sought the retirement! would come of his visit here. I felt it the mo- 


of her own chamber. 


ment I set my eyes on him. Keep the letter 


“Dear Agnes,”—so ran the note of Mr. Mark-{from Fanny? Of course you will; and when 


land to his wife,—“ I know that you will be sur- 
prised and disappointed at receiving only a let- 
ter, instead of your husband. But some matters 
in New York require my attention, and I go on 
by the evening train, to return day after to- 


‘you have a talk with Edward about it, just let 
‘me be there; I want my say.” 

“It is too late,’ murmured the unhappy 
‘mother, in a low, sad vbice. 

“Too late! How? What do you mean, 


morrow. I engaged to transact some important ; Agnes ?” 

business for Mr. Lyon, when he left for the; “Fanny has the letter already.” 

South, and in pursuance of this, I am now going ; “What!” There was a sharp, thrusting re- 
away. In a letter received from Mr. Lyon, } buke in the voice of Aunt Grace, that seemed 





to-day, was one for Fanny. I do not know its 
contents. Use your own discretion about giving ; 
it to her. You will find it enclosed. My mind { 
has been so much occupied to-day, that I could 
not give the subject the serious consideration 
it requires. I leave it with you, having more 
faith in your intuitions than in my own judg- 
ment. He did not hint, even remotely, at a 
correspondence with Fanny, when he left ; nor 
has he mentioned the fact of enclosing a letter 
for her in the one received from him to-day.— 
Thus, delicately, has he left the matter in our 


tke a sword in the heart of Mrs. Markland. 

“She stood by me when I opened her father’s 
letter, enclosing the one for her. I did not 
dream from whence it came, and handed it to 
her without a thought.” 

“Agnes! Agnes! What have you done?” 
exclaimed Aunt Grace in a troubled voide. 

“Nothing for which I need reproach myself,” 
said Mrs, Markland, now grown calmer. “Had 
the discretion been left with me, I should not 
ae given Fanny the letter until Edward re- 
‘turned. But it passed to. her hands through 


hands. Perhaps you had better retain the let-§ no will of mine. With the Great Controller of 


ter until I return. We can then digest the 
subject more thoroughly. But, in order to fur- 
nish your mind some basis to rest upon, I will 
say, that during the time Mr. Lyon was here 
Iobserved him very closely; and that every 


thing about him gave me the impression of a {when I hear any one going on this way.” 


events it must now be left.” 

“QO dear!- Don’t talk about the Controller of 
events in a case of thiskind. Wise people oon 
trol such things through the wisdom given them. 
I always think of Jupiter and the: wagoner 
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Aunt Grace was excited. She usually was; “Shall I read it?” inquired Mrs. Markland, 
when she thought earnestly. But her warmth; “I have brought it for you to read,” was the 
of word and manner rarely disturbed Mrs. Mark- } daughter’s answer. 
land, who knew her thoroughly, and valued her} The letter was brief :— 
for her good qualities and strong attachment $« To Miss FAnny MARKLAND: 
to the family. No answer was made, and Aunt} “As I am now writing to your father, I must 
Grace added, in a slightly changed voice,— fulfil a half promise, made during my sojourn 

“JT don’t know that you are so much to blame, at Woodbine Lodge, to write to you also. Plea- 

‘ : sant days were those to me, and they will ever 
Agnes, seeing that Fanny saw the letter, and make a green spot in my memory. What a 
that you were ignorant of its contents. But} yittle paradise enshrines you! Art, hand in 
Edward might have known that something like ; hand with Nature, have made a world of beauty 
this would happen. Why didn’t he put the for you to dwell him. Yet, all is but a type of 
letter into his pocket, and keep it until he came} oral beauty—and its true enjoyment is only 
Semen? Ho seems to have lost his common } fF those whose souls are attuned to deeper har- 


: : monies. 
sense. And then he must go off into that riga-{  « ginge leaving Woodbine Lodge, my thoughts 
marole about Mr. Lyon, and try to make him ; 7 


have acquired a double current. They run 
out a saint, as if to encourage you to give his} backwards as well as forwards. The true hospi- 
letter to Fanny. 


I’ve no patience with him! tality of your manly-hearted father; the kind 
Mr. Lyon, indeed! If he doesn’t have a heart- 


welcome to a stranger, given so cordially by your 
scald of him before he’s done with him, I’m no ers eae ar amen age? rte poring 9? 
prophet. Important business for Mr. Lyon!} personal interest, charmed—nay, touched me 
Why didn’t Mr. Lyon attend to his own busi-} with asense of gratitude. To forget all this, 
ness when he was in New York? Oh! I can} would be to change my nature. Nor canI shut 
see through it all, as clear as daylight. He’s;out the image of Aunt Grace, so reserved but 


: cs P 2 ‘lady-like in her deportment; yet close in ob- 
ant Bis own ends to gsin through Edward, who ‘servation and quick to read character. I fear I 


is blind and weak enough to be led by him.” i did not make a good impression on her—but 
“ Hasty in judgment as ever,” said Mrs. Mark-‘ she may know me better one of these days. 

land, with a subdued, resigned manner, as she} Make to her my very sincere regards. 

arose and commenced moving towards the} “And now, what more shall I say? A first 


house, her sister-in-law walking by her side,—} letter to a young lady, is usually a thing of 

Dai te. Medihe teen sieehen . Bub) shreds and patches, made up of sentences that 

eee oe, S00 P . : ‘might come in almost any. other connexion; 
5 bs . 


neither men nor women are to be read at 43 and mine is no exception to the rule. I do not 
giance.” ask an answer, yet I will say, that I know 
“So much the move reason for holding; nothing that would give me more pleasure than 
strangers at arms’ length,” returned Aunt Grace. en favor from your hand. ' 
But Mrs. Markland felt in no mood for argu-? emember me in all kindness and esteem 


‘ " : to your excellent parents. 
ment on so fruitless asubject. On entering the} “Sineerély yours, nas Bee” 


house, she passed to her own private apartment, The deep breath taken by Mrs, Markland, 
Shere fo commune with herelf alone. was one of relief. And yet, there was some- 
thing in the letter that left her mind in un- 
‘ ; certainty as to the real intentions of Mr. Lyon. 

Only a few minutes had Mrs, Markland been } Regret that he should have written at all, 
in her room, when the door opened quietly, ; mingled with certain pleasing emotions awaken- 
and Fanny’s light foot-fall was in her ears. She ed by the graceful compliments of their late 
did not look up; but her heart beat with a} guest. 
quicker motion, and her breath was half-sus- ; “It’s a beautiful letter, isn’t it mother?” 
pended, “Yes, love,” was answered almost without 

“Mother!” reflection. 

She lifted her bowed head, and met the wand Fanny re-folded the letter, with the care of" 
clear eyes of her daughter looking calmly down : one who was handling something precious. 
into her own. $ “Shall I answer it?” she enquired. 

“Fanny, dear!” she said, in half-surprise, as; «Not now. Wemustthink about that. You 
she placed an arm around her, and drew her } are too young to enter into correspondence with 
closely to her side. a gentleman—especially with one about whom 

An open letter was in Fanny’s hand, and she} we know s0 little. Before his brief visit to 
held it towards her mother. There was a warmer} woodbine Lodge, we had never so much a8 
hue upon her face, as she said,— heard of Mr. Lyon.” 

“It ig from, Mr. Lyon.” A slight shade of disappointment crossed the 
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bright young face of Fanny Markland—not un-; could find a place in her thoughts. Before her 


observed by her mother. menial vision he stood, the very type of noble 
“It would seem rude, were I to take no notice ; manhood. 
of the letter whatever,” said she, after reflecting CHAPTER Vi. 
a@ moment. 
“Your father can acknowledge the receipt for; What an error had been committed! How 
you, when he writes to Mr. Lyon.” painfully was this realized by Mrs. Markland. 


in § How often had she looked forward, with a vague 
feeling of anxiety, to the time, yet far distant 
she had believed, when the heart-strings of her 
course. We know but little, if any thing, about ;daughter would tremble in musical response to 
Mr. Lyon. If he should not be a true man, ‘the low-breathed voice of love—and now that 
there is no telling how much you might suffer‘;time had come. Alas! that it had come so 
in the estimation of right-minded people, by ;soon—ere thought and perception had gained 
his representation that you were in correspon-{matured strength and wise discrimination.— 
dence with him, A young girl can never betoo {The voice of the charmer was in her ears, and 
guarded, on this point. If Mr. Lyon is a man she was leaning to hearken. 
worthy of your respect, he will be chien Fanny did not join the family at the tea-ta- 
in you, if he receives an answer to his letter, ‘ble on that evening, and on the next morning, 
under your own hand.” when she met her mother, her face was paler 
“Why, mother? Does he not say that he‘than usual, and her eyes drooped under the 
knows of nothing that would give him more | earnest gaze that sought to read her very 
pleasure than to receive an answer from me?” thoughts. It was plain, from her appearance, 


“But would that do?” asked Fanny, 
evident doubt. 
“O yes, and is, in my. view, the only right 








Fanny spoke with animation. that her sleep had been neither sound nor re- 
“True, my child, and that part of his letter I ;freshing. 
like least of all.” Mrs. Markland deemed it wisest to make no 
“Why so?” enquired the daughter. allusion to what had occurred on the previous 
“ Have you not gathered the answer to your‘evening. Her views in regard to answering Mr. 
own question from what I have already said ?}Lyon’s letter had been clearly expressed, and 
A true man, who had a genuine respect for a;she had no fear that her daughter would act in 
young lady, would not desire, on so slight anSopposition to them. Most anxiously did she 
acquaintance, to draw her into a correspondence; ‘await her husband’s return. Thus far in life 
therefore the fact that Mr. Lyon half invites ‘they had, in all important events, “seen eye to 
you to acorrespondence, causes doubts to arise eye,” and she had ever reposed full confidence 
in my mind. His sending you a letter at all,:in his judgment. If that confidence wavered 
when he is yet to us almost an entire stranger,{in any degree now, it had been disturbed 
I cannot but regard as a breach of the hos- ‘through his seeming entire trust in Mr. Lyon. 


pitalities extended to him.” Aunt Grace had her share of curiosity, and 
“Is not that a harsh judgement?” said ‘she was dying, as they say, to know what was 
Fanny, a warmer hue mantling her face. in Fanny’s letter. The non-appearance of her 
“Reflect calmly, my child, and you will not {neice at the tea-table had disappointed her con- 
think so.” ‘siderably ; and it was as much as she could do 
“Then I ought not to answer this letter?” ;to keep from going to her room during the even- 
said Fanny, after musing for some time. ‘ing. Sundry times she tried to discover whe- 


“Let your father, in one of his letters,}ther Mrs. Markland had seen the letter or not, 
acknowledge the receipt for you. If Mr. Lyon} {but the efforts were unsuccessful; the mother 
be a true man, he will respect you the more.” ; :choosing for the present not to enter into fur- 

Not entirely satisfied, though she gave no ‘ther conversation with her on the subject. 
intimation of this, Fanny returned to the; All eye and all ear was Aunt Grace on the 
seclusion of her own room, to muse on so un-{2ext morning, when Fanny made her appear- 
expected a circumstance; and as she mused,}ance; but only through the eye was any infor- 
the beating of her heart grew quicker. Again smation gathered, and that of a most unsatisfac- 
she read the letter from Mr. Lyon, and again ‘tory character. The little said by Fanny or her 
and again conned it over, until every sentence ; mother, was as remote as possible from the sub- 
was imprinted on her memory. She did not {ject that occupied most nearly their thoughts. 
reject the view taken by her mother; nay, she Aunt Grace tried in various ways to lead them 
even tried to make it her own; but, for all this ;in the direction she would have them go; but 
not the shadow of adoubt touching Mr. Lyon, jit was all in vain that she asked questions 
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touching the return of her brother, and won-} “And so you think the hue is inthe medium, 
dered what could have taken him off to Newand not in the object?” said Aunt Grace, her 
York in such a hurry—no one made any satis-} tone a little modified. 

factory reply. At last, feeling a little chafed,; “In the present instance, I certainly do,” an- 
and, at the same time, a little malicious, she;swered Fanny, with some ardor. 

said— “ Ah, child! child !” returned her aunt, “ this 

“That Mr. Lyon’s at the bottom of this busi-} may be quite as true in your case as in mine, 
ness.” Neither of us may see the object in its true color. 

The sentence told, as she had expected; You will, at least, admit this to be possible.” 
and intended. Fanny glanced quickly towards; “0, yes.” 
her, and a crimson spot burned on her cheek.; “And suppose you see it in a false color? 
But no word passed her lips. “So much gain-; “Well?” Fanny seemed a little bewildered. 
ed”’—thought Aunt Grace; and then she said$ “Well? And what then?” Aunt Grace gazed 
aloud— steadily upon the countenance of Fanny, until 

“Pve no faith in the man myself.” her eyes drooped to the floor. “To whom is it 

This she believed would throw Fanny off her! of most consequence to see aright ?” 
guard, but she was mistaken. The color deep-; Sharp seeing, but not wise Aunt Grace! In 
ened on the young girl’s cheeks, but she made ‘the blindness of thy anxiety for Fanny, thou art 
no response. ‘increasing her peril. What need for thee to 

“Tf he doesn’t get Edward into trouble before: assume for the maiden, far too young yet to 
he’s done with him, I’m no prophet,” added {have the deeper chords of womanhood awakened 
Aunt Grace, with a dash of vinegar in her tones. jin her heart to love’s music, that the evil or good 

“ Why do you say that?” asked Mrs. Mark-‘in the stranger’s character might be anything 
land, who felt constrained to speak. ‘to her. 

“I’ve no opinion of the man, and never had: “You talk very strangely, Grace,” said Mrs. 
from the beginning, as you are very well aware,” ; Markland, with just enough of rebuke in her 
answered the sister-in-law. ‘voice to make her sister-in-law conscious that 

“Our estimate of character should have a;she was going too far. “ Perhaps we had better 
sounder basis than mere opinion, or, to speak ; change the subject,” she added, after the pause 
more accurately—prejudice,” said Mrs. Mark- ‘of a few moments. 
land. “ As you like,” coldly returned Aunt Grace, 

“T don’t know what eyes were given us for,;who, soon after, left the room, feeling by no 
if we are not to see with them,” returned Aunt}means well satisfied with herself or anybody 
Grace, dogmatically. “But no wonder so many ‘else. Not a word had been said to her touching 
stumble and fall, when so few use their eyes. {the contents of Fanny’s letter, and in that fact 
There isn’t that man living who does not bear,} was indicated a want of confidence that conside- 
stamped upon his face the symbols of his cha-$ rably annoyed her. She had not, certainly, 
racter, And plainly enough are these to be seen} gone just the right way about inviting confi- 
in the countenance of Mr. Lyon.” ; dence, but this defect in her own conduct was 

“ And how do you read them, Aunt Grace ?”! not séen very clearly. 
enquired Fanny, with a manner so passionless, ' A constrained reserve marked the intercourse 
that even the sharp-sighted aunt was deceived; of mother, daughter, and aunt during the day, 
in regard to the amount of feeling that lay hid-}and when night came, and the evening circle 
den in her heart. ¢was formed as usual, how dimly burned the 

“How dol read them? Ill tell you. I read$hearth-fire, and how sombre were the shadows 
them as the index to a whole volume of schem- {cast by its flickering blaze. Early they separa- 
ing selfishness. The man is unsound at the$ted, each with astrange pressure on the feelings, 
core,” Aunt Grace was tempted by the unruf-‘and a deep disquietude of heart. 
fled exterior of her neice to speak thus strongly.; Most of the succeeding day Fanny kept apart 
Her words went deeper than she had expected. {from the family; spending a greater portion of 
Fanny’s face crimsoned instantly to the very$the time alone in her room. Once or twice it 
temples, and an indignant light flashed in her $crossed the mother’s thought, that Fanny might 
soft blue eyes. ibe tempted to answer the letter of Mr. Lyon, 

“Objects often take their color from the me- {notwithstanding her promise not to do so for 
dium through which we see thém,” she said sthe present. But she repelled the thought in- 
quickly, and in a voice considerably disturbed :stantly, as unjust to her beautiful, loving, obe- 
—looking, as she spoke steadily and meaningly \reig child. Still, Fanny’s seclusion of herself 





at her aunt. weighed on her mind, and led her several times 
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to go into her room. Nothing, either in her 
manner or employment, gave the least confir- 
mation to the vague fear which had haunted 
her. 

The sun was nearly two hours above the 
horizon, when Fanny left the house, and took 
the way toa pleasant grove of trees that stood 
some distance away. In the midst of the grove, 
which was not far from the entrance gate to her 
father’s beautiful grounds, was a summer-house, 
in Oriental style, close beside an ornamental 
fountain. This was the favorite resort of the 
maiden, and thither she now retired, feeling 


“Miss Markland! Fanny! do I find you 
here ?”? 

The color left the maiden’s cheeks for an in- 
stant. Then they flushed to a deep crimson. 
But her lips were sealed. Surprise took away, 
for a time, the power of speech. 

“T turned aside,” said the intruder, “as I 
came up the avenue, to have a look at this 
charming spot, so well remembered ; but dream- 
ed not of finding you here.” 

He had already approached Fanny, and was 
holding one of her hands tightly in his, while 
he gazed upon her face with a look of glowing 


certain of complete seclusion, to lose herself in } admiration. 


the bewildering maze of love’s young dream. 
Before the eyes of her mind, one form stood 
visible, and that a form of manly grace and 
beauty,—the very embodiment of all human 
excellence. The disparaging words of her aunt 


had, like friction upon a polished surface, only : 
} proached so abruptly. But how have you been 
What a new ;since my brief absence ? And how is your good 


made brighter in her vision the form which the 
other had sought to blacken. 


existence seemed opening before her, with new : 
$ 
The half- ; 


and higher capacities for enjoyment. 
closed bud had suddenly unfolded itself in the 


“Oh, Mr. Lyon! How you have startled me!” 
said Fanny, as soon as she could command her 
voice. 

“And how you tremble! There, sit down 
again, Miss Markland, and calm yourself. Had 
Iknown you were here, I should not have ap- 


father and mother ?” 
“ Father is in New York,” replied Fanny. 
“In New York! I feared as much.” And a 


summer air, and every blushing petal thrilled ; slight shade crossed the face of Mr. Lyon, who 


with a more exquisite sense of life. 

Every aspect of nature—and all the aspects 
were beautiful there—had a new charm for the 
eye of Fanny Markland. The silvery waters 
cast upwards by the fountain, fell back in rain- 


bow showers, ruffling the tiny lake beneath, and } 
filling the air with a low, dreamy murmur. ; 


Never had that lovely creation of art, blending 
with nature, looked so like an ideal thing as 
now—a very growth of fairy land. The play of 
the waters in the air, was as the glad motions 
of a living form. 


’ spoke as if off his guard. “ When did he go ?” 


“ Yesterday.” 

“Ah! Did he receive a letter from me ?” 

“Yes, sir.’ Fanny’s eyes drooped under the 
earnest gaze that was fixed upon her. 

“T hoped to have reached here as soon as my 
letter. This is a little unfortunate.” The aspect 
of Mr. Lyon became grave. 

“ When will your father return ?” he inquired. 

“T do not know.” 

Again Mr. Lyon looked serious and thought- 


ful. For some moments he remained abstracted ; 


Around this fountain was a rosary of white; and Fanny experienced a slight feeling of timi+ 


and red roses, encircled again by arbor-vite ; 
and there were statues of choice workmanship, 
the ideals of modern art, lifting their pure white 


forms here and there in chastened loveliness. ' 


All this was shut in from observation by astately 
grove of elms. And here it was that the maiden 
had come to hide herself from observation, and 
dream her waking dream of love. What a world 
of enchantment was dimly opening before her, 
as her eye ran down the Eden-vistas of the 
future! Along those aisles of life she saw her- 
self moving, beside a stately one, who leaned 
toward her, while she clung to him as a vine to 
its firm support. Even while in the central 
mazes of this delicious dream, a heavy footfall 
startled her, and she sprang to her feet with a 
suddenly-stilled pulsation. In the next instant 
& manly form filled the door of the summer- 
house, and a manly voice exclaimed : 





dity, as she looked upon his shadowed face. 
Arousing himself, he said: 

“This being the case, I shall at once return 
South.” 

“ Not until to-morrow,” said Fanny. 

“This very night,” answered Mr. Lyon. 

“Then let us go to the Lodge at once ”—and 
Fanny made a motion to rise—“ My mother will 
be gratified to see you, if it is only for a few 
moments.” 

But Mr. Lyon placed a hand upon her arm, 
and said: 

“Stay, Miss Markland,—that cannot now be. 
I must return South without meeting any other 
members of your family. Did you receive my 
letter?” He added, abruptly, and with a 
change of tone and manner. 

Fanny answered affirmatively ; and his quick 
eye read her heart in voice and countenance. 
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“ When I wrote, I had no thought of meeting 
you again sosoon. But a few hours after des- 
patching the letter to your father, enclosing 
yours—a letter on business of importance, to 
to me, at least—I. received information that 
Jed me to wish an entire change in the pro- 
gramme of operations about to be adopted, 
through your father’s agency. Fearing that a 
second letter might be delayed in the mails, I 
deemed it wisest to come on with the greatest 
speed myself. But, I find that I am a day too 
late. Your father has acted promptly; and} 
what he has done, must not be undone. Nay,; 
I do not wish him even to know that any} 
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rous good will, trying to serve the son of an 
old business friend,” replied Mr. Lyon confi- 
dently. “Say, then, Fanny”—his voice was 
insinuating, and there was something of the 
serpent’s fascination in his eyes—“that you 
will, for my sake, remain, for the present, silent 
on the subject of this return from the South.” 
As he spoke, he raised one of her hands to his 
lips, and kissedit. Still more bewildered—nay, 
charmed—Fanny did not make even a faint 
struggle to withdraw her hand. In the next 
moment, his hot lips had touched her pure 
forehead—and in the next moment, “ Farewell!” 
rung hurriedly in her ears. As the retiring 





change has been contemplated. Now, Miss} form of the young adventurer stood in the door 
Markland,” and his voice softened as he bent} of the summer house, there came to her, with 
towards the girlish form at his side—“ may one}a distinct utterance, these confidently spoken 
so recently a stranger, claim your confidence ?”’ ; words—“I trust you without fear.”—And “God 





“From my father, and my mother, I have no} 
eoncealments,”’ said Fanny. 

“And heaven forbid, that I should seek to} 
mar that truly wise confidence,” quickly} 
answered Mr. Lyon. “All I ask is, that, for the } 
present, you mention to no one the fact that I} 
have been here. Our meeting in this place is 
purely accidental—providential I will rather say. 
My purpose in coming was, as already explained, 
to meet your father. He is away, and on busi- 
ness that at once sets aside all necessity for 
seeing him. It will now be much better, that 
he should not even know of my return from the 
South—better for me, I mean; for the interests 
that might suffer are mine alone. But, let me 
explain a little, that you may act understand- 
ingly. When I went South, your father very 
kindly consented to transact certain business 
left unfinished by me in New York. Letters 
received on my arrival at Savannah, advised 
me of the state of the business, and I wrote to 
your father, in what way to arrange it for me ; by 
the next mail other letters came, showing me a 
different aspect of affairs, and rendering a change 
of plan very desirable. It was to explain this; 
fully to your father, that Icame on. But, as it! 
is too late, I do not wish him even to know, for 
the present, that a change was contemplated. 
I fear it might lessen for the time being, his 
confidence in my judgment—something I do not 
fear when he knows me better. Your silence, 
fer the present, my dear Miss Markland, will 
nothing affect your father, who has little or no 
personal interest inthe matter, but may serve ’ 
me materially. Say, then, that, until you hear} 
from me again, on the subject, you will keep 
your own counsel.” 

“You say, that my father has no interest in 
the business to which you refer?” remarked 
Fanny. Heér mind was bewildered. 

“None whatever. He is only, out of a gene- 
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bless you!” flung towards her with a heart-im- 
pulse, found a deeper place in her soul, from 
whence, long afterwards, came back their 
thrilling echos. By the time the maiden had 
gathered up her scattered thoughts, she was 
alone! [TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A SONG OF SPRING. 


BY MRS. MARY ANN WHITAKER. 








The Angel of the Beautiful 
Hath raised'the wintry veil 
From Nature's face of loveliness, 
And tinged her features pale, 
By breathings pure as morning air, 
When gently stirred with early prayer. 


The Angel of the Beautiful 

Hath wooed her for his bride, 
With sweetest tales of mystery, 

Till, spell-bound to his side, 
Fair Nature kneels within her bower, 
And loving, joyful, owns his power. 


The Angel of the Beautiful 

Hath decked his bride with flowers, 
And now he leads her lovingly 

To greet the rosy hours, 
With offrings such as seraphs bring, 
Tocelebrate the birth of Spring. 


The Angel of the Beautiful 
Hath oped the secret mine, 
Where precious gems are glittering, 
As stars at midnight shine : 
And claimed the brightest, purest, best, 
To sparkle on dear Nature’s breast. 


The Angel of the Beautiful 
His chosen one hath taught 
To sing glad songs of gratitude, 
Which mortal ears have caught; 
And thus to man on earth is given 
A foretaste of the bliss of Heaven. 
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THE WILD TURKEY. 


Abridged from C. Bonaparte’s “ American Birds.” 





[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


The native country of the wild turkey ex-‘rich bottom lands. At this season, they are 
tends from the north-western territory of the {observed in great numbers on the Ohio and Mis- 
United States to the isthmus of Panama; south ;sissippi. The time of this irruption is known 
of which it is not to be found. In Canada, and {to the Indians by the name of the Turkey month. 
the now densely-peopled parts of the United: The males, usually termed gobblers, associate 
States, this bird was formerly very abundant ;?in parties numbering from ten to one hundred, 
but the progress and aggressions of man haveand seek their food apart from the females ; 
compelled them to seek refuge in the remote ; whilst the latter either move about singly with 
interior. It is not probable that the range of ; their young, then nearly two-thirds grown, or— 
the wild turkey extends to or beyond the Rocky }in company with other females and their fami- 
Mountains. The Mandan Indians, who a fewlies—form troops, sometimes consisting of 
years ago visited the city of Washington, con- }seventy or eighty individuals. They are all in- 
sidered it one of the greatest curiosities they }tent on avoiding the old males, who, whenever 
had seen, and prepared a skin of one.to carry 3 opportunity offers, attack and destroy the young 
home for exhibition. by repeated blows on the skull. All parties, 

It is not necessary to be particular in de-} however, travel in the same direction, and on 
scribing the appearance of a bird so well known = unless they are compelled to seek their in- 
in its tame state. The difference consists}dividual safety by flying from the dog of the 
chiefly in the superior size and beauty of plu- ; hunter, or their progress is impeded by a large 
mage in the wild turkey ; for, under the care of ; river. When about to cross a river, they select 
man, this bird has greatly degenerated, not; ‘the highest eminences, that their flight may be 
only in Europe and Asia, but in its native coun- } more certain; and here they sometimes remain 
try. When full grown, the male wild turkey for a day or more, as if for the purpose of con- 
is nearly four feet in length, and nearly five in sultation, or to be duly prepared for so hazar- 
extent, (from wing to wing,) and presents in  dous a voyage. During this time the males 
its plumage a rich assortment of colors, brown} gobble obstreperously, and strut with extraor- 
predominating, which might be vainly sought jdinary importance, as if they would animate 
in the domesticated bird. Altogether, his ap- 3 } their companions.and inspire them with hardi- 
pearance is such as, with other considerations, !hood. The females and young also assume 
disposed Dr. Franklin to regret that he, rather} much of the pompous air of the males, the for- 
than the bald eagle, had not been selected ot are spreading their tails and moving silently 
the national emblem of the United States. But}around. At length, the assembled multitude 
since the choleric temper and the vanity of the ; mount to the tops of the highest trees, whence, 
tame turkey have become proverbial in various; at a signal note from a leader, the whole to- 
languages, the authors of “American Ornitho-; gether wing their way towards the opposite 
logy” are well pleased that its effigy was not; shore. Immediately after these birds have suc- 
placed on the North American escutcheon. ;ceeded in crossing a river, they for some time 

The wild turkeys do not confine themselves ‘ramble about without any apparent unanimity 
to any particular food ; they eat maize, all sorts ; of purpose, and a great many are destroyed by 
of berries, fruits, grasses, beetles ; and even tad- the hunters, Gong they are then least valu- 
poles, young frogs, and lizards are occasionally } able. 
found in their crops; but where the pecan nut} When the turkeys have arrived in their land 
is plenty, they prefer that fruit to any other{of abundance, they disperse in small flocks, 
nourishment. Their more general predilection, ; composed of individuals of all ages and sexes 
however, is for the acorn, on which they rapid- ‘intermingled, who devour all the mast as they 
ly fatten. When an unusually profuse crop of ;advance: this occurs about the middle of No- 
acorns is produced in a particular section of}vember. It has been observed that, after these 
country, great numbers of turkeys are enticed {long journeys, the turkeys become so familiar 
from their ordinary haunts in the surrounding }as to venture on the plantations, and even ap- 
districts. About the beginning of October, }proach so near the farm-houses as to enter the 
while the mast still remains on the trees, they stables and corn-cribs in search of food. In 
assemble in flocks and direct their course to the | this way they pass the autumn and part of the 
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winter. During this season, great numbers are { hoppers, thus securing a plentiful supply of 
killed by the inhabitants, who preserve them; food and enjoying the genial influence of the 
in a frozen state, in order to transport them to;sun. The youngturkeys now grow rapidly, and 
a distant market. in the month of August, when several broods 
About the middle of April, when the weather ; flock together, and are led by their mothers into 
is dry, the female selects a proper place in which} the forest, they are stout, and able to secure 
to deposit her eggs, secured from the encroach- | themselves from the unexpected attacks of their 
ment of water, and as far as possible concealed } enemies, by rising quickly from the ground, and 
from the watchful eye of the crow. The nest is } reaching with ease the upper limbs of the tallest 
placed on the ground, either on a dry ridge, in tree. 
the fallen top of a dead, leafy tree, under a} It is rather surprising that, though the intro- 
thicket of sumach or briars, or by the side of a 3 duction of this bird into Europe is comparative- 
log: it is of a very simple structure, being com- ly modern, its origin has been so much lost sight 
posed of a few dry leaves. In this receptacle { of, that eminent naturalists of the last century 
the eggs are deposited, sometimes to the num-{ expressed themselves with great uncertainty 
ber of twenty, but more usually from nine to}concerning its native country. Thus Belon, 
fifteen ; they are like those of the domestic bird 3 Aldrovand, Gessner, Ray, and others, thought 
The female uses great caution in the conceal-; that it came originally from Africa and the East 
ment of her nest: she seldom approaches it; Indies, and endeavored to recognize it in some 
twice by the same route; and on leaving her of the domestic birds of the ancients. But its 
charge, she is very careful to cover the whole} American origin is now clearly ascertained.— 
with dried leaves, in such a manner as to make} This bird was sent from Mexico to Spain early 
it very difficult even for one who has watched;in the sixteenth century; and from Spain it 
her motions to indicate the exact spot. Nor is; was introduced into England, in 1524. Since 
she easily driven from her post by the approach } that period, they have been bred with so much 
of apparent danger; but if an enemy appears,}care, that in England, as we read in ancient 
she crouches as low as possible, and suffers it ;chronicles, their rapid increase rendered them 
to pass. They seldom abandon their nests on} attainable at country feasts, where they were a 
account of being discovered by man ; but should ; much esteemed dish, as early as 1585. 
a snake, or other animal suck one of the eggs, ——o 
the parent leaves them altogether. Several; Poverty.—O, beloved and gentle Poverty! 
turkey-hens sometimes associate, perhaps for; pardon me for having for a moment wished to 
mutual safety, deposit their eggs in the same ‘fly from thee, as I would from Want; stay here 
nest, and rear their broods together. Mr. Audu-} forever with thy charming sisters, Pity, Patience, 
bon once found three females sitting on forty-{Sobriety, and Solitude; be ye my queens and 
two eggs. In such cases, the nest is commonly } my instructors ; teach me the stern duties of life ; 
guarded by one of the parties, so that no crow,}remove far from my abode the weaknesses of 
raven, or even polecat, dare approach it. The heart, and giddiness of head, which follow pros- 
mother will not forsake her eggs, when near; perity. Holy poverty! teach me to endure with- 
hatching, while life remains; she will suffer an out complaining, to impart without grudging, to 
enclosure to be made around and imprison her; seek the end of life higher than in pleasure 
rather than abandon her charge. further off than in power. Thou givest the body 
As the hatching generally occurs in the after-; strength, thou makest the mind more firm; 
noon, and proceeds but slowly, the first night ; and, thanks to thee, this life, to which the rich 
is commonly spent in the nest ; but afterwards, } attach themselves as to a rock, becomes a bark 
the mother leads them to elevated dry places, | of which death may cut the cable without 
as if aware that humidity, during the first few ; awakening all our fears. Continue to sustain 
days of their life, would be dangerous to them, }me, 0 thou whom Christ hath called Blessed. 
they having then no other protection than a de- 
licate, soft, hairy ‘down. In rainy seasons,; Soxirvpz.—Solitude has the advantage or the 
wild turkeys are scarce, because, when com-;danger of making us continually search more 
pletely wetted, the young rarely survive. At deeply into the same ideas. As our discourse 
the expiration of about two weeks, the young }is only with ourself, we always give the same 
follow their mother to some low, large branch  aireotion to the conversation; we are not called 
of a tree, where they nestle under her broadly }to turn it to the subject which occupies another 
curved wings. The time then approaches when ; mind, or interests another’s feelings ; and so an 
they seek the open ground, or prairie land,;}involuntary inclination makes us return for 
during the day, in search of berries and grass-; ever to knock at the same doors! 
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THE SQUATTER’S REVENGE. 


BY A TRAVELLING NATURALIST. 


After the celebrated Black Hawk campaign { officers justice, considerable tenderness was dis- 
had ended in the total defeat of the Indians, a} played, especially when there were females in 
treaty was proposed for the purchase of the ;the clearing, but not a pole or rail was left, and 
large tract of territory now constituting the } when cold weather set in, much suffering result- 
entire State of Iowa. Pending the discussion of 
price, boundary, &c., notice went out through } thus destroyed. 
the adjacent States of Missouri and Illinois, &c.,; Prominent amongst the culprits was Ben 
and great was the rush to secure eligible spots;Ormsby, a grey-headed old sinner, who had 
for farms, mill sites, and towns. But Uncle ’commenced squatting sixty years before, on the 
Sam’s soldiers, then stationed at Fort Madison } western borders of Virginia, and had preceded 
or Montrose, (I have forgotten which, ) were im-;the white settlements, inch by inch, through 
mediately detailed to stop the current, and turn; Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. During this 
it back. A guard was placed at every ferry or $time, he had reared four different families, and 
noted crossing-place on the Mississippi, and$was now, at the age of eighty-three, with his 
orders were given that if any of the squatters j fifth wife, and a promising start in the way of 
should succeed in getting over and establishing children. The veteran, though bearing as frosty 
improvements of any sort, they, that is the im- i" pow as old John Anderson himself, was elastic 
provements, were to be totally destroyed. The?and hearty as when he ran fifty miles the day 
orders being sustained with uncommon strict- after Harmer’s defeat, to save his scalp. He 
ness, such vigilant watch was kept up, that the shad been making sugar for the last four or five 
great bulk of emigrants were forced to remain ; years, somewhere above Detroit, but when the 
upon the other side of the Mississippi and Des- jnews of a new purchase reached his sharp ears, 
moines rivers, to wait for the public announce- }he pulled up stakes forthwith, packed his fifth 
ment of the completion of the treaty. But there } i wife, with her three little ones, on horses, and 
is a class of squatters on public land, who claim } jin a few weeks stood at the ferry-boat at War- 
a prior title to Uncle Sam, and who know ‘saw. But there he learned from a rough-man- 
nothing about waiting; a class that has kept a i nered corporal the military orders alluded to. 
little beyond every body also, since squatting ; ;and that he had taken all his pains for nothing. 
was first invented. A good many of these had } ; Having given the corporal a tremendous thrash- 
come from the borders of Michigan and Wiscon- i ing for squinting at his young wife, he turned 
sin, and, as they said, “ they were bound to get} up the river some fifty miles, built him a raft, 
over into this new purchase, somehow, cost}dug out a canoe, and ina week was over and 
what it would.” All things are easy to deter-} had a snug cabin built on the edge of a pretty 
mined hearts, and it was surprising to see how prairie out west of Burlington. But the soldiers 
many little clearings and rude cabins sprung }soon found him out, and one fine morning, after 
up in a few months along Skunk river and its } gently removing everything from the house, 
dependencies. Every moon-light night, the even to the old gourds, they built a fire in the 
astonished Indians beheld a small fleet of rafts} middle of it,and burnt it up. Nothing daunted, 
each containing the furniture and equipage of }old Ben put up another, and was just finishing 
a family, pushing off from the Illinois shore, : off the mud chimney, with the aid of his wife 
towed by canoes, to which were likewise attach- }to bring the mortar, when the tormentors ap- 
ed the bridles of swimming horses, and rapidly } peared the second time and destroyed it, even 
reaching the western bank of the river. Soon as the other. This was getting as bad as when 
delegation after delegation from the Foxes and }he lived near Big Bone Lick, in Kentucky, and: 
Sacs called upon the commandant at the garri-}the Indians burnt him out every Spring. But 
son, with complaints that the woods were noisy } perseverance sustained him, and he put up the 
with axes and guns,.and there wouldn’t be a third cabin on the same spot, only to be disap- 
deer or a squirrel left for their own support, nor } pointed exactly as before. Now he changed his 
a tree for a pigeon to roost on. Squads of sol-} quarters, going a day’s journey further into the 
diers were immediately sent to the place desig- } wilderness, and for several months felt hintself 
nated, and wherever a squatter had built or }secure, but a dissipated Indian, to whom he had 
fenced, the torch was unmercifully applied.— ) refused a bottle of liquor, informed upon him, 
But no order had been given to damage furni-} and, one bitter winter's day, led back a party 
ture, or for personal violence, and to do the } from the garrison, headed by the identical cor- 


ed to those whose shelters and enclosures were 
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poral whom he had beaten so severely down at {them with great cruelty, then bound them, led 
Warsaw. The petty officer recognized him, and }them down to the garrison, and delivered them 
performed his orders with the more relish,{up as deserters from the service, claiming the 
taking considerable pains to damage his fur- } twenty dollars reward for each. Court martial 
niture, destroy his provisions, and injure the} broke the corporal and whipped the soldiers, 
movable property, besides insulting the old {and thus old Ben was amply revenged. 
squatter and his wife, with various outrageous; That venerable gentleman hiding the arms in 
words. ga hollow tree, conveyed the provision bags to 
Here, now, was a family without shelter in} ’ his family, who were comfortably supported by 
the depth of winter, one infant but a week old, {the contents until more could be procured from 
the others all of tender age, and no person to{the wild game of the woods. No further at- 
provide for them save a man of eighty-three.;tempt was made to build until the ensuing 
But old Ben Ormsby had gone through far worse Spring, by which time the President’s proclama- 
hardships than these. So he cut poles and } tion announced the completion of a treaty which 
crotches, put up blankets for temporary shelter, ; conveyed a body of land larger than all England, 
and after arranging matters as well as he could, }for a sum of money that, connected with such 
night coming on, he started upon the track of es transaction, appears ridiculously dispropor- 
the soldiers, to have revenge for the insults of{tionate. Old Ben Ormsby was now free to build 
the morning. Mind you, it was not the destruc-{ and to squat at his own pleasure ; but with the 
tion of his property that aroused him, for he {true instinct of his race, so soon as settlers be- 
had been a soldier in several campaigns, and {gan to crowd in and secure pre-emptions to the 
he knew a soldier’s duty to obey orders, but an ‘salable lands around him, he became dissatis- 
unnecessary severity had been exercised towards ; fied, and prepared to move. An opening was 
him, and slighting speech thrown out that it’ presented him in the Platte purchase, high up 
was not in his nature to endure. About dusk, ‘the Missouri, and away he went, the very fore- 
he came in sight of the fires of their camp.— most in the race. 
There were eight in all, including the corporal, What further removes the veteran has con- 
their commander. Each soldier, besides his {summated cannot be told, but if his grey hairs 
musket, was provided with a pair of pistols, ajare yet above ground, I would risk my best 
hatchet, and a bag of provisions, the corporal? opinion that he is squatting somewhere on the 
alone having a sword. The old man, after)Sacramento, or killing Spring salmon on the 
scanning their position, determined to possess } upper waters of the Columbia, and about ready 
himself of these things, well knowing that if’to look out for his sixth wife! 
they returned to garrison unarmed, their punish- } 
ment from the authorities would be more severe ; Why this insatiable craving for riches? Does 
than any he could inflict upon them. Sa man drink more when he drinks from a large 
The night set in dark, with rain. A sentry; jass? From whence comes that universal 
was posted with some care, but at a conside-‘ dread of mediocrity, the fruitful mother of peace 
rable distance from the stack of arms and pro-‘ and }iberty? Ah! there is the evil which, above 
visions. Adopting the skulk that he had prac-‘ every other, it should be the aim of both publie 
ticed in many an Indian fight, Ormsby crept to‘ and private education to anticipate! If that 
this place, disengaged the arms and knapsack, ‘ were got rid of, what treasons would be spared, 
one by one, and carried them off, even to the} what baseness avoided, what achain of excess 
corporal’ssword. Posting himself behind a tree, ' »n4 crime would be forever broken! We award 
until the hour when the sentry should be re-} tne palm to charity, and to self-sacrifice: but, 
lieved, he sprang upon him as he passed, wrest- above all, let us award it to moderation, for it is 
ed his musket from him, and firing it off in a the great social virtue. Even when it does not 
vado, disappeared in the darkness. The con-' -reate the others, it stands instead of them. 
sternation of the party may be easier imagined 
than described, when they discovered the un-$ I distrust both the intellect and the morality 
military condition in which they were placed.‘ of those people to whom disorder is of no con- 
Naturally attributing the cunning theft to In-; sequence—who can live at ease in an Augean 
dians, they sought out next morning the nearest‘ stable. What surrounds us, reflects more or 
carhp, and accused them of the crime. Better: less that which is within us. The mind is like 
for them had they borne their loss with more{ one of those dark lanterns which, in spite of 
patience, for the Indians, exasperated at the un-; every thing, still throws some light around. If 
founded charge—the Sacs and Foxes were re-; our tastes did not reveal our character, they 
markable for their honesty—attacked and beat; would be no longer tastes, but instincts. 
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[SEE ENGRAVING.] 








In the state apartments of Windsor Castle, is { admitted, that either this, or some other cause, 
the celebrated picture called “The Misers,” by ;}gave him reason to apprehend that he would 
Quintin Matsys, the Blacksmith of Antwerp.;not be able to gain his bread by the trade he 
This picture invariably arrests the attention of;had learned. In these circumstances he scarce- 
visiters. The brilliancy of the coloring, the;ly knew what to do, and gave way to consider- 
strong characteristic expression of the two old/able despondency. But what seems a misfor- 
men, and the minute accuracy of all the objects | tune, and is felt as such at the time, is often 
by which they are surrounded, afford a pleasure ; fraught with results which more than compen- 
which is sometimes not created at first by the ‘sate for the temporary pain or inconvenience it 
productions of a higher species of art, which de-' ‘occasions. In the hospital to which he was 
mand attentive examination and some degree ' taken, Messys amused himself, during his con- 
of knowledge. Everybody can judge of a paint-; valescence, by sketching different objects in 
ing which aspires only to be a faithful repre- ‘pencil. A friend, to whom he one day show- 
sentation of some familiar scene. “The Misers” ed these attempts, was struck with some- 
are probably portraits of two money-changers, ' thing in them which seemed to him to indicate 
or bankers, of the days of the painter; who are}a genius for such performances; and, flattered 
amicably employed in counting over their coins | ‘and excited by this commendation, Messys re- 
and jewels—not with the cayeworn self-denial | ‘newed his efforts, and persevered till he gra- 
of the “ miser,’”’ but with a joyous satisfaction, ; dually acquired facility and superior skill.— 
such as thriving citizens might reasonably feel. ; Another account, which, however, does not seem 
The spectator also takes a new interest in this' to be inconsistent with this, makes him to have 
painting, from the traditionary story connected } given the first public evidence of his ability in 
with it, which we shall notice in the following ; his new art, by the fabrication of a number of 
brief memoir of the artist: ‘little figures in imitation of the rude wooden 

The name of this Flemish painter is given in | images which used to be distributed among the 
agreat variety of forms, by different authori-' people by the members of one of the hospitals 
ties. In England, he is commonly called Matsys ; ;in Antwerp, as they walked in their annual pro- 
he was born, it is believed, at Antwerp, although ‘cession. The figures which Messys produced 
some say at Louvain, in 1460. His history is; were at once acknowledged by all to be far supe- 
romantic and interesting. All the accounts | rior to any they had been accustomed to see; 
agree that he was bred to the business of a ‘and the demand for them furnished him with 
blacksmith, or farrier; and hence he is often; occupation for a short time. It was probably 
designated the Blacksmith of Antwerp. It is; ‘after this that he executed the iron-railing, or 
said that he followed this occupation till he was ; ‘rather cage, over a well near the great church 
twenty years of age, if not older. of Antwerp, which is still to be seen; and also 

We then have different stories as to the cir-;an iron balustrade for the college of Louvain— 
cumstances connected with his relinquishment ; both works of great merit. But even these per- 
of the sledge-hammer and the anvil for more | formances, exercises of ingenuity and fancy, 
easily-wielded instruments of design. We may {as they were, might still be considered as not 
observe, that an academy for the cultivation of jaltogether beyond the range of his original em- 
painting, and the other fine arts, had been es- saree He had not yet abandoned working 
tablished in the city of Antwerp, in 1415; and jin iron; and therefore there may be truth in 
that it is recorded to have had the effect of;the story which assigns a particular cause for 
awakening, throughout the Netherlands, Sd eventually becoming a painter. 
strong interest in these pursuits. According to} A mutual attachment, it is said, had grown 
one account, Messys showed a decided inclina- | Up between the blacksmith and the daughter 
tion and talent for design when a child, and} of a painter of Antwerp, who was resolved, how- 
would have chosen the profession of a painter, ;ever, to bestow her upon a young man of’ his 
if his father had permitted him, or had possess-;own profession. Messys determined to make 
ed the means of procuring for him the requisite }an effort to place himself on a level with’ his 
instruction. His strength was hardly equal tojrival in the point which had regulated the 
the severe labor of the business to which he} father’s preference ; and the result was that he 
was actually bred ; and at last, it is said, his ex-; produced a picture, with which the father was 
ertions brought on a dangerous illness. It is}80 much struck, that he changed. his intention, 
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and made the lovers happy by at once consent- jin Italy, and it has been thonght that his genius 
ing to their union. Inallusion to this incident, ‘failed to develope itself in some respects as it 
some verses under the portrait of Messys, de- {might have done for want of this advantage.— 
scribe him as having been transformed by love ; His manner is forcible, but somewhat hard and 
from a Vulcan into an Apelles ; but some writers idry—a defect which might possibly have been 
have been disposed to contend that the verses {removed, had he enjoyed an opportunity of 
in question, which were not written till about ‘ ; studying the works of his great Italian contem- 
a century after the time of the painter, are pro- ; ‘ poraries, in which truth of nature is so finely 
bably the only foundation for the story. Atthe {combined with, and irradiated by, the spirit of 
same time, it would seem difficult to account ; poetry and beauty. 

for the author of the verses having expressed | / The picture, of which our wood-cut is a copy, 
himself in the manner he has done, had he not ; has been always considered one of the most suc- 
gone at least upon some tradition similar to ‘ cessful, as well as characteristic performances 
that now mentioned. . ;of this painter. 

Be the origin, however, of his devotion to art} Messys is also said to have been the artist 
what it may, Messys became, in time, a very ; who wrought the iron-work of the tomb of Ed- 
distinguished painter—the most distinguished, ‘ ward IV, in the choir of St. George’s Chapel, at 
indeed, which his country produced in that age.; Windsor. He appears in his own day to have 
He painted numerous pictures, of the merits of: been well known in England, and is spoken of 
some of which, several of the best critics, and {with much admiration by Sir Thomas More, in 
among others, Sir Joshua Reynolds, have spoken | one of his Latin poems. He died in 1529, and 
in terms of warm admiration. Sir Joshua says ; {left a son named John, who followed the same 
that in his greatest performance, the Descent! profession but never attained the excellence oc 
from the Cross, there are heads that have not} ; the reputation of his father. 
been excelled by Raphael. Messys never was { 
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WHAT THE LOVE OF FLOWERS PROVES. 





The work was all carefully cut out and the; Mr. Marshall replied, “I think it will be ex- 
most difficult parts neatly basted, and Mrs. Mar- ;ecuted neatly, for she had a stand of flowers by 
shall, handing it to her husband, said, “If Mrs. {the window.” 

Carlton cannot do it, give it to some other poor} Mrs. Marshall’s brow brightened and her fears 
woman, for there are so many needy ones, especi- somewhat subsided. 

ally at this season,I wouldn’t leave it at the; And when the work returned, and she ex- 
shops.” amined piece after piece, Mrs, Marshall ex- 

“] hardly think Mrs. Carlton is able to do it }claimed, “None but a lover of flowers could have 
at present, but you'll give her just as much as done it so tastefully.” 
the pay would amount to, so where’s the dif-; The result was, that the ricketty old tenement 
ference? But I’ll be all obedience to commands, } was soon vacated, and the once needy, distressed 
and leave it either with her or with some other {occupants were placed where not only their flow- 
needy body.” ers met more air and sunshine in which to ex- 

Precisely as the chimney piece chimed the }pand, but where their own spirits, long bowed 
hour of twelve, the punctual Mr. Marshall re-{by poverty, were able to rise in strength and 
entered his dwelling and proceeded to the dining } beauty to the morning light. 
room, where the last dish was just placed upon; ~ And all because of their love of flowers, whose 
the table. In the course of the meal Mrs. Mar- } silent language awoke sympathy in the generous 
shall inquired if Mrs. Carlton could do the work, } hearts of other lovers of the purest and sweetest 
and, being answered in the negative, asked who } of material things. 
was todoit. Her husbandhad forgottenthelong,; God made not the glow-worm, nor blue-bell 














new name, but described the tenement where the 
woman resided whom he had engaged. Mrs. M. 
sighed when she heard the dilapidated, ruinous 
condition of the premises, and expressed no 
little doubt as to the capability of any one living 
insuch a place to do her work properly, and as 
she wanted it. 


in vain —the tiniest flower that lifts its eyelid 
heavenward, points man also thither, and who 
would slight their ministering? There ean but 
be some good in hearts that heed it, and the 
benevolent Mr. and Mrs. Marshall judged rightly 
of human nature.—Couniry Gentleman. 
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“MOTHER HUBBARD.” 


BY LILA M. LAIRD. 
PART, I. felt a sly touch upon my foot, and looking across 
“Tt seems Mr. Wilson has got tenants at last,in | at my cousin, Tom Norris, Isaw by the gleam 
that old brown hovel of his; atleast I sawsmoke | of his bright black eyes, there was soms mis- 
coming from the chimney, as I rode by this} chief afloat; for that I was always ready in those 
morning; do any of you know who has gone }days, and I sprang from my seat with great 








there?” And my father looked round the table. 

“T do, father,” said my sister Rose. And she 
hastily set down the pie she had been cutting. 
“Mrs. Wilson told Clara and myself all about 
it,, when she stopped here this morning. They 
are foreigners; Germans. Mrs. Wilson thought, 
their names are Varnig, and there are just four 
of them, an old woman and her son, and his 
two children; they are the queerest looking 
creatures, Mrs. Wilson says, she ever saw; they 
dress in the most outlandish, frightful style, 
and go about with such grimaces, and cour- 
tesies.” My elder sister Clara looked up repro- 
vingly. 

“ But Mrs. Wilson said something better about 
them than this, Rose, for she told us, sir,” she 
continued, addresssng my father, “that they 
bid fair to be excellent tenants.. Mr. Wilson has 
the man, Herman Varnig, as a laborer on the 


farm, and he has already found him so trust-: 


worthy, and his services of s0 much value, that 
he allows him, besides certain wages, the little 
brown house rent free; and they keep every 
thing about them as nice as wax; the old woman 
and the children are so respectful and obliging, 
Mrs. Wilson says she likes to meet them. And 


account ; any way, they cannot help it.” 
“Pretty well done, Clara,” said my father, 
looking smilingly at her flushed and animated } 











3 we’ll hear them talk.” 


| 


as for their queer looks, Rose, that is of little; 


Salacrity and followed him into the hall. 

“ Here’s my cap, and there’s yours, Frank,” he 
said, tossing it down to me; “and now come out 
on the porch, I will tell you a good idea which 
just flashed across my brain; a real splendid one. 


iy have a notion we will have lots of fun by it.’ 


“Well what, Tom?” I said impatiently, 
looking up in his bold, handsome face. 

“ Just this: you know we are rather bad off 
for sport now; well, Rose seems to think those 
Varnigs over on the hill, real queer folks, fit 
only to be quizzed ; now suppose we go round 
by Wilson’s, and see for ourselves; any way it 
can do no harm; what do you say, Frank?” 

“ Why, Tom, we will go, to be sure.” And 
springing with a wild whoop from the porch- 
step, I was half way across the yard before Tom 
Norris joined me. Only a mile off was Wilson’s 
place, and just upon a little hill, back of his 
farm, stood the old brown house, where lived 
the Varnigs. 

“We will stop before the house, and when 
the ‘curiosities’ come poking to the door, we 
will make believe we have lost the road; then 


“That’s the very thing, Frank,” said Tom, as 
we hurried up the hill. “But see; there comes the 
old woman herself; now don’t laugh; draw down 
your face—so.” And he put on an exceedingly 
grave and demure look. And just along the 


face ; “ you have shown yourself a good defender ; beaten path, which led from the cottage to 
ofthese poorGermans. Well, Iam very glad Mr.  Wilson’s farm, there came an old woman, ¢arry- 
Wilson has got such a clever hand on his farm ,{ing, somewhat wearily, a pail of water. She 


that is all; but dear! I am wasting time; I 


{had a petticoat on of some dark brown stuff, 


should have been off for town several minutes} and a kind of loose jacket, or short gown, over 


ago,” and he got up quickly from the dinner 
table, and left the room. The instant the door 
was shut, Rose, who somehow seemed unable to 
get the ridiculous dress of the Varnigs out of 
her head, began again: 

“How provoking in you, Clara, to stop me; 
but I must just tell the boys what Mrs. Wilson 
said about those people. She told us they wore 
great frights of woollen caps on their heads, 
and——” 

“Rose, Rose,” cried Clara, in such a grave, 





beseeching way, that Rose stopped ; just then I} 


it; round her neck was folded a snowy white 
handkerchief, and her grey hair was laid back 
very smoothly, beneath a high woollen cap. 
There was an air of extreme neatness about this 
old woman; but the huge round eye-glasses she 
wore, together with her singular head-dress, and 
great clumsy shoes, struck me as being very 
comical. And when Tom Norris, seeing the old 
dog so lazily following her, whispered in my ear, 
“Mother Hubbard; Mother Hubbard and her 
dog”—I laughed outright. 

“ Be quiet,” said Tom; and then he stepped 
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forward. “ Will you please tell us whereabouts 
we are’—we have lost the road.” 
kindly blue eyes were raised to our faces ; then 


the old woman, seeing two smartly dressed lads, } 


set down the pail of water, and made us a very 
low curtsy, which but the more increased my 
mirth. 
English, with a broad, foreign accent. 

“My little masters,I am but a stranger in 
these parts, so I can tell you nothing about the 
roads ; but if you go down to that house,’”—and 
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suggesting that name; “stop, put down your 
basket, and tell me‘ what is in it.” 
“Only blue-berries sir,” she answered gently. 
“Wilhelm and I were just picking them.” 
“And who told you to gather berries?” I 


asked fiercely, “don’t you know I can have you 
When she spoke, it was in very good} hung for that?” 


“She was silent, but her face grew very pale; 


while the little boy took tight hold of her dress. 


“ And we will hang you now,” said Tom Nor- 
ris, rushing up to them with a bit of cord he 
had taken from his pocket. At this the 








she pointed to Mr. Wilson’s,—“ they can set you 
right.” And curtsying again, she took up her} frightened little creatures burst into a fit of 
pail, and was passing on, when Tom called to her: i crying, and, taking each other’s hands, ran off 

“ Please stop a minute, we want to know,” he } as fast as they could, their berries spilling at 
said, putting on a solemn look,” we want to every step. Fine fun was this for Tom Norris 
know, ‘Mother Hubbard,’ if you have a bone} and myself, and we laughed and talked about 
in your cupboard for your dog.” Now this silly }the fright we had given the little “catamounts,” 
speech of Tom’s struck me as being exceedingly } until we reached home; then with mutual con- 
witty, and I leaned against the fence and{sent we determined to say nothing about our 
laughed heartily ; but the smile passed from the afternoon exploits. By my father and Clara we 
old woman’s face, and she gravely shook her} i knew very well such proceedings would only be 
head. censured, and even Rose, lively and careless as 

“T don’t know what you mean, young master ; she was, would do the same; for she hadakind 
but I am afraid you are one of the kind to make ; heart. But we talked and made ourselves 
fun of old folks, and that is wicked in you; one { merry about the fun we had had, for a full hour 
day God will smite you for it.” ; after we went up stairs that night. 

“Mother Hubbard! Mother Hubbard!” now } “Now look here, Frank,” and Tom turned 
screamed Tom and I in one breath, defiant and 8 over the leaves of my little sister Fanny’s 
angry for the gentle reproof. She gave us no : spicture book; “here’s ‘Mother Hubbard,’ the 
answer, but went quietly into her house and shut { ¢ very image of old scare-crow on the hill yonder, 
the door. All the way going down the hill we with her high cap, and short gown. Isn’t it 
were silent, not, I am ashamed to say, from any ; capital? Now remember ‘ Mother Hubbard’ is to 
feelings of contrition, but only because we were } be her name right on to the end of the chapter! ” 
angry, and somehow I felt provoked at myself} And we both fully determined whenever we were 
for letting Tom have all the glory, as I then} at a loss for sport, to run over to the hill and 
thought it, of quizzing the poor old woman. teaze the poor Varnigs. Ah! those boyish follies ; 

“ Frank, look there ; those must be the young} even yet their memory smites reproachfully up- 
Varnigs coming right up this path ; did you ever } on my heart, although I have been a man these 
gee such little catamounts?” many years. 

“ Be still now, Tom, and we will have some; Little Katrine and Wilhelm we had found to 
fun ;” and I stepped hurriedly on to meet them. ; be exceedingly timid, and it therefore became 
The two children, a girl and a boy, were as odd} an unwearying amusement with us to frighten 
looking little figures as we had ever seen; the;them. Often did we crouch behind the bushes 
girl was dressed precisely like her grandmother, } along the roadside, and when these poor 
excepting her handkerchief, which was deep red } children passed, we would suddenly spring at 
and blue barred, instead of white. She had a them, and as they scampered off with such 
fair dimpled face and smiling bright eyes; and } cries of dismay, we would fall back upon the 
her little brother, in spite of his uncouth dress, ground convulsed with laughter. If ever we 
was a remarkably pretty child. They made low } met the little Varnigs, which now they took 
curtsies and bows as we approached, and} care should be but seldom, we did not fail to 
stepped quite out of the path for us. { repeat to them the old threat of hanging, and 

Neither Tom nor myself were really cruel{as Tom invariably drew from his pocket the 
boys; but in those days we were wild and} piece of cord, they quickly took to their heels 
thoughtless, and our ideas of fun were not; in great alarm. Herman Varnig was always at 
always in accordance with the golden rule. { work now, on the lower part of Mr. Wilson’s 
|. “Stop, Goody Two-shoes,” I said command-}farm, so we came and went with impunity; 
ingly to the little girl; the great clogs she et and all sorts of mischievous pranks we played 
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apon those poor Germans. Twice we cut old 
Mrs. Varnig’s washline down, and all the clean 
and snowy clothes fell in the dirt; and not un- 
frequently did we upset the pails of water filled 
but a little while before. 

It was useless for Mrs. Varnig to come out, 
and mildly remonstrate. Just as often as she 
did this, she could see no one, only from the 
branches high above her head would come 
the rude and silly cry, “Mother Hubbard! 
Mother Hubbard! stay in your cupboard.” I 
do not think either Tom or myself realized’ to 
any extent the cruelty and wickedness of our 
conduct; we thought it all fun, and as we never 
laid a finger upon the little Varnigs, and only 
played such pranks upon their grandmother as 
were not lastingly serious in their effects, we 
congratulated ourselves we were having glorious 
sport. What sport or glory we found in thus 
wickedly tormenting a meek, inoffensive old 
woman and children, I have often since won- 
dered. But the Varnigs were poor and uncouth 
looking ; far below us in life; and we therefore 
considered them fair game. We were carefully 
observant to keep out of Herman Varnig’s sight, 
and our names not being known to the people 
on the hill, and our faces rarely seen by them, 
we were fearless of detection. Tom Norris was 
one year my senior; he was fifteen that summer, 


incorrigibly mischievous and reckless; yet, when 
his heart was touched, there could not be a 
nobler or a kinder boy. Like myself, he was an 
only son, and for many years motherless, and 
still farther like myself, he had been left to the 
care of young and giddy sisters and a blindly 


indulgent father. And my readers, having 
learned this much about us, may perhaps finish 
this chronicle of our misdeeds with something 
like patience. We had never been in the least 
restrained; we had never known the hallowing 
influence of a pious mother’s care and love. 
That summer, after Tom came to our house, my 
sister Clara would sometimes talk gravely to 
us; but we only laughed at her, and she was all 
alone in her notions. My father was too easy 
at home, and too much immersed in business 
abroad, to enter into any thing which would 
give him additional trouble; so the son and 
nephew of the rich Squire Thornton did as they 
pleased, and no one durst oppose. ; 

“Just three weeks since we commenced to 
worry those Varnigs; now hasn’t it been a good 
speculation in fun, Frank? But what do you 
say to going over there this afternoon? Isome- 
how feel like seeing ‘Mother Hubbard,’ and her 
children.” 

“I do, too. Come on,Tom;” and, ever ready 
for mischief, I slid down the balustrade, and 
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was by my cousin’s side in a minute. And we 
went out, my sisters, as we passed the parlor, 
calling to us; Clara to bid us be home in time 
for an early supper, and Rose to say, “I am glad 
you are going; now we can have some peace 
and quiet, you great rough—” but we heard no 
more, for we shut to the gate and went on 
laughing. To this day I well remember, and so 
does Tom Norris, every incident of that bright 
afternoon. As we came towards the old brown 
house, we saw little Katrine and Wilhelm sitting 
upon the steps; they had a great book open 
between them, which they seemed to be reading 
or spelling together; so deeply engaged were 
these children that they did not see or hear us, 
until Tom spoke : 

“Now, you little berry pickers, we’ve got you 
at last.” With a cry of surprise and terror 
they sprang to their feet, and in a moment, as 
it were, the house door was shut, and the bolt 
shot sharply across. ‘But ‘Mother Hubbard,’ 
I wonder where she is;” said Tom, after a little 
silence. “Oh! there I see her high cap; she is 
washing by yonder spring. Let us go down 
and worry her, for the fun is all up with the 
little Varnigs; they won’t poke their heads ont 
again while we stay.” Just as we turned from 
the house a squirrel bounded across the path, 
and then another followed. “Squirrels! Squir- 
rels!”? shouted my volatile cousin, flinging his 
cap in the air, “and there they go up that tree. 
Why, Frank, I shouldn’t wonder if there was a 
nest of them. Any way,I will see; wouldn’t 
they please Fanny?” And Tom pulled off his 
jacket, and was half way up the tree when the 
house-door opened, and little Katrine Varnig 
came out. 

“Oh! please, sir,” she said entreatingly, “do 
not take our squirrels; they are all we have, 
and Wilhelm and I have tamed them; we love 
them so much.” 

“Who cares if you do! I am going to get the 
squirrelafor my little cousin, if I can; so you 
may as well stop that fuss, ‘Goody Two-shoes.’ 
You had better run back to the house.” And 
Tom shook his finger threateningly, but Katrine 
did not stir. Love for her pets had made her 
brave. 

“I’m sure your cousin is rich, sir, and has 
beautiful things as many as she wants, but we 
only have the squirrels, and we love them so 
much—we love them so much;” and she said 
this so mournfully, even my heart was touched, 

In a twinkling my jacket lay on the ground, 
and I was soon in the tree beside my cousin. 
“ Let her squirrels alone, Tom,” I said softly ; “it 
really is a shame, and Fanny don’t want them ; 
she has plenty of pets.” 
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“Now, Frank Thornton,” he whispered with 
a low laugh, “can’t you see the way I want to 
play the game? Iam only going to worry those 
little Germans about their squirrels, a while; 
but as to catching any thing on the old, creaky 
tree, I’ll tell you what, it don’t seem to me very 
safe ; but we will teaze her a little longer.” 
And then we both answered Katrine’s entreaties 
by a burst of laughter. But who was that tall, 
large man, coming so quickly upthe hill? Now 
I got a glimpse of his face; it was mild but 
grave looking, and his dress was somewhat 
uncouth. Katrine looked eagerly towards him, 
and as he came nearer, she sprang to his side; 
then I knew in an instant it was her father, 
Herman Varnig. Tom touched my arm—how 
ashy pale he was. 

“We are caught prettily now; that is old 
Varnig, sure enough. If he once gets us, why 
Frank, we will never live to see home again.” 

“But what shall we do?” 

“Do? why stay on the tree, to besure; he 
can’t smoke us down, and he looks rather too 
heavy to climb.” 

“But what if he gets a gun, Tom?” 

“ He’ll never do that,” and Tom tried to force 
alaugh. “But here, come higher up, Frank, 
more in amongst the leaves ; can’t you get out 
on that branch ’—there,—so we will be hidden 
better. We must creep further on yet.” 

Yes, I knew that; there was no time to pause, 
no time for thought ; in another minute Herman 
Varnig and Katrine would be under the tree. 
Impelled by a vague hope of hiding in some 
way, we scrambled on. 

“Farther, farther, Frank ; in amongst those 
leaves.” 

Could I go on? Was there not a strange 
swaying of the limb? a faint sudden creaking? 
Yet I went on, breathless, my hands bleeding, 
torn by the rough bark; and Tom followed. 

The quick trembling of the branch on which 
we were crouching, all at once ceased; there 
was silence for halfasecond ; then, with a clear, 
sharp crack, it suddenly broke. A great light 
shone round me ; a terrible rushing sound filled 
my ears ; then a quick, overmastering sense of 
pain struck into me, and I knew nothing more. 


PART II. 


Suddenly I opened’my eyes. I was not in the 
rose-curtained bed of my own pretty room at 
hhome. I looked vacantly about; the ceiling 
was low and dark, the furniture plain and scanty. 
A curiously carved chest of drawers was nearly 
opposite me; over its top lay a white cloth, 
upon which stood a pitcher filled with fragrant 
flowers. A pretty little figure, oddly dressed, 
gat near the open door; her yellow hair was 
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loosened upon her shoulders, her eyes red with 
crying—but I knew it was Katrine Varnig, and 
then I remembered all. I knew where I was. 

Tom Norris lay by my side, pale and moaning. 
When I could speak, I said to him: 

“Tom, are we dying? Will you not speak to 

me ?” ‘ 
And he answered very faintly: “ We will not 
die, I hope; but, Frank, we are badly hurt. I 
know my arm is broken, and I ache all over.” 
And he moaned again. 

“Do you know where we are, Tom? Weare 
in ‘Mother Hubbard’s’ house; but turn your face 
towards me, for I cannot move.” 

He did so with a painful effort, as it seemed, 
for the next instant his eyes closed, and with a 
quick gasp his head slipped forward from the 
pillow. I had never seen any one swoon before. 
In my terror, I thought Tom Norris was dead. 
In vain I tried to cry aloud; but lit‘le Katrine 
sprang from her seat and called her grandmother. 
The old woman came in quickly from the outer 
room. 

“He is dead, my poor Cousin Tom is dead.” 

But she put back, very tenderly, the rich 
masses of hair from his forehead, and went on 
quietly wetting his face and lips with clear cold 
water, now and then holding camphor to his 
nostrils, and not until the color came to Tom’s 
face did she answer me. 

“He is not dead, dear little master, he’s only 
in a faint; his broken arm pained him, I reckon. 
But the Doctor will soon be here—my son and 
Wilhelm went out a good while ago to hunt one.” 

“ Will I die?” Iasked. “ Oh,ma’am, there are 
pains all through me.” 

Old Mrs. Varnig came to my side. 

“ Poor child, poor child !” she said, and then 
she put her arms under me, and softly raised me 
on the pillow. “Now you will be easier. I hope 
God will let you both live ; but I don’t think you 
are as much hurt as the other young gentleman. 
My son says none of your bones are broken ; so 
don’t fret, little dear, we will do all we can for 
you in our poor way.” 

And the despised “ Mother Hubbard” stooped 
down and stroked my hair, her wrinkled face 
beaming all the while with a smile of kindness 
and,pity. 

“But I have made some warm tea for you; 
mayhap it will strengthen you,” and she sent 
Katrine into the other room for it. Then she 
raiséd me in her arms, whilst Katrine held the 
cup to my lips——and Tom Norris just then 
opening his eyes, the warm and refreshing 
draught was given to him, mingled at the same 
time with kind and gentle words, both from the 
old woman and her grand-child. How touch 
ingly these things fell on my heart. Tom la 
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very still, and in a short time a deep though 
somewhat troubled sleep overcame me. * * 
Dr. Lane was just going from the room, but 
when my father spoke he came back to the bed. 
“No, no, Squire Thornton,” he answered 
earnestly, “ you must not think of such a thing 
as moving these boys to-night ; it can’t be done 
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fain to cry, but pain and weariness kept us still. 
Mrs. Varnig brought in her bed and laid it on 
the floor; then she and Katrine spread on the ° 
snowy sheets and gay counterpane, and when 
she had, given the pillows the last shake, she 
turned to my sisters: 

“T am ashamed, indeed, to give such gentry 


with any kind of safety. As for your nephew, {as yourselves a bed on the floor; but it is the 
whose arm I have just set, I want him kept {best I ¢an do, dear ladies, and such as it is you 


perfectly quiet these many hours.’} 

I could not hear what my father said, but the 
Doctor’s answer fell distinctly on my ear. 

“Your son, sir, is sorely bruised; nothing 
more. I apprehend noserious results for either 
of the young gentlemen, but they must be very 
careful, and make up their minds for a tedious 
spell of it; but it is wonderful to me how they 
escaped with such slight injuries.” 

“It was the grass, the long and weedy grass, 
Doctor, which broke their fall,” said Herman 
Varnig. “It grows under that tree as high as 
any boy’s head, and they fell in amongst it. 
But,” he continued, turning to my father, “do 
not be heart-vexed, sir ; let your boys stay here 
over the night; we will be glad to keep them 
and you, as well as our poor means will let us.” 

I saw my father grasp the kind German’s 
hand, and directly they went into the outer 
room with the Doctor. * ss = 

Pink ribbons swayed softly against my cheek, 
and a small, white, jewelled hand was laid upon 
my brow. 

“ Poor darling Frank.” 

Then I looked up in my sister’s tearful face. 

“ Are you going to stay here all night, Clara?” 

“Yes, love, and Rose will be here too;” and 
Rose came round from Tom’s side to cry a while 
over me. - ’ a ™ . * 

“We knew nothing about this,” said Rose, 
“ until a little German boy, Wilhelm Varnig he 
called himself, came tothe house. Poor child! 
he was so out of breath with running and fright 
he could hardly speak; but we made out that 
Doctor Lane had sent him to tell us you and 
Tom were lying here badly hurt. So we came 
right off, and father made the child come in the 
carriage with us. I wonder how he found the 
way to our house.” 

And so Wilhelm’s weary little feet had been 
speeding on an errand of mercy for us, and we 
so undeserving. 

Tom Norris whispered, “ Did he tell you about 
it, Rose ?” 

“ About what, dear Tom ?” andshe bent over 
him, but he was silent now. 

“ The little boy told us you had fallen from 
a tree, where you had gone to hunt squirrels. 
That was all we heard.” 

But that was not all. Our guilty hearts were 








are welcome to it.” 

“But what will you do?” said both Clara and 
Rose in a breath. 

“Oh, never mind; Katrine and myself will 
pile some spreads on the big chest in the kitch- 
en, that will do well enough for us, and my son 
and Wilhelm can sleep on some clean straw for 
the night. Now don’t worry about us, young 
ladies, we are poor folks and used to rough ways; 
but if you only have comfort,” and she turned 
back to add, “if anything goes wrong with the 
little masters, call me ; I am an old woman, and 
used to all kinds of trouble.” 

“What a good, dear creature, that old Mrs. 
Varnig is,” said Rose, as the door was shut, 
“and they all seem so kind. Do you know, 
Clara, I feel so sorry for the fun I made of them 
that day at dinner?” and she sighed. 

Oh! with what deep and bitter penitence did 
Tom Norris and myself echo that sigh. 

After a time, our young and inexperienced 
nurses, completely tired out, slept soundly. 
How restless we grew. Tom’s mouth was 
parched for a drink, and my head felt as though 
it were burning up; we were weary too of lying 
in the same position ; but we durst not, we could 
not move. There was no use in trying to sleep, 
and I called, “Clara! Clara! Rose!” but there 
was no answer. The door opened softly, and 
Mrs. Varnig came in, half shielding the candle 
with her hand. She was dressed as she had 
been through the day, and I have often thought 
since, the kind old woman must have sat up 
for our sakes the entire night. 

“ Poor little dears! So your nurses have gone 
to sleep ;” and she looked with a smile towards 
the unconscious Clara and Rose. “ But never 
mind; an old, wakeful body like me, will do all 
the better for you,” and she brought Toma 
drink of cool water, and raised him on the pil- 
low; then she came to me and bathed my 
burning head, and straightened the clothes 
around us so nicely. And she rubbed our 
aching shoulders and limbs with the soothing 
lotion Doctor Lane had left, speaking all the 
while so kindly and gently, that at last Tom 
said to her the very words which’ had been 
quivering on my own tongue. 

“You are very, very kind to us, ma’am ; butdo 
you know who we are? Do you know we are 
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those bad and wicked boys, who have plagued } little room ; for, whilst I lay there suffering, my 
you this long while ?” jheart a and mind seemed to have grown. Already I 
“T know it right well,” said Mrs. Varnig. “I felt wiser, though what about I could but dimly 
knew you both straight away, when I came up} ; } euess, 
from the spring and saw you lying together on Herman Varnig carried us in his strong arms 
the grass; but’ la! dear little sirs, this is no}tothe carriage; and his kind old mother carefully 
time to worry about such matters.” } fixed the pillows, so that the jolting would not 
“ But don’t you feel angry at us in your heart ?” i weary us. In vain did my father offer monay 
I said faintly. “Could you not be cross to us {to the Varnigs ; they refused it almost proudly. 
for what we have done ?” “Do you think, sir, we want to be paid for 
“God forbid!” she solemnly answered, “that doing our duty?” asked Herman. “We have 
Ishould keep in mind these things, and still;done for your boys what I should ask for my 
more when you are sick and full of pain. Iam ‘Katrine and Wilhelm, were they in like trouble; 
glad to do all the good for you I can, and if I}so don’t say any more about it, Squire; not a 
were not, my dears, I should be going far from {cent will I take,” and my father was forced to 
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the rules my Master has set for me.” 

“Her master! That is Mr. Wilson,” I said to 
myself, “but I never knew he was so kind and 
good aman.” Tom spoke again. 

“The first day we saw you, we called you 
‘Mother Hubbard,’ and you told us then, God 
would smite us for mocking at old people; now 
your words have come true,” and he sighed 
heavily. 

Mrs. Varnig made no answer to this; she 
only fixed the light so it should not shine in 
our eyes, and then she seated herself on a low 
wicker chair by the bed. And there she silently 
sat, throughout the after hours of the night, our 
faithful and patient watcher, ever ready to min- 
ister to our wants. 

Just a little after sun rise, Clara and Rose 
sprang up; they had many words of excuse 
and regret, but the good old German stopped 
them. 

“TI know how young folks sleep when they 
are tired and worried, and it did not hurt me at 
all to sit up; any way I knew better how to 
keep the little gentlemen quiet and easy than 
you ladies would, for no woman in Germany, or 
out of it, has had sharper work with trouble 
and sickness than Ulrica Varnig.” * * * 

Two hours later my father’s handsome car- 
riage stood at the door of the old brown house. 

“Well, my poor boys!” he said, stooping 
cheerily over us, “I have come bright and early 
for you; but I knew you were longing to get 
home, and I was too anxious to put it off any 
later. I have brought Doctor Lane along to set- 
tle the matter that it will do to move you.” 

“ Yes, you can take them home, Squire,” said 
the old physician, after a rigid scrutiny of Tom 
and myself; and he seemed to think, and so 
they all did, that we must be very glad to hear 
this. Strange to say, I was not; my luxurious 
and beautiful home, with its varied comforts, 
had not for me, just then, half the interest that 
clustered round that dark and poorly furnished 


put back again his well-filled purse. 
“Well, never mind ; I will remember you for 
— kindness, Varnig,” and then he sat down 
beside Rose, and we drove slowly away; but, 
from our sloping pillows, Tom Norris and I caught 
another glimpse of them all standing upon the 
= and looking after us so kindly. 
g 








Oh, despised and persecuted Varnigs! with 
Christian hearts and Christian hands ye had 


meted out the measure of your re and it 


* * * * 


was sublime and beautiful. 

Tom and myself had a weary, painful season, 
but it was fraught with good for us; the once 
frolicksome, reckless boys were compelled to 
commune with their own hearts, and be still. 
Then it was we looked back with tears of peni- 
tence upon the past, and saw our cruel and 
wicked conduct as we had never seen it before. 
The more we thought and talked about the 
Varnigs, the more we wondered at the good they 
had returned us for our evil deeds; nor could 
we, in our then dark and ignorant state, in any 
way account for these things. 

The very first afternoon Tom and I came down 
into the parlor, we made a full and free confes- 
sion of our shameful persecution of the Varnigs 
to my father and sisters. I never saw my father 
so touched, but he smiled and frowned by turns. 

“You have, indeed, been sadly to blame ; but 
I am not going to scold you, boys; your punish- 
ment has been inflicted by a higher hand than 
mine, and I trust it has been heavy enough. 
But the wonder is about those Varnigs; how 
splendidly, nobly they have acted. I never 
heard of such a thing before. They shall, they 
must have some recompense.” 

And after my father had added the gift of 
a fine yoke of oxen to the pretty cart and 
horse already sent to Herman Varnig, he 
seemed to think the matter ended. But Clara 
and Rose could not forget it; like us, they 
wondered and talked over it very often, As 
soon as Tom and I were able to drive out, we 
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went over to the Varnigs. We left the horse 
and carriage at the foot of the hill, and walked 
up the well-remembered path; not now with 
rude and boyish glee, but slowly and silently. 

* * * * Mrs. Varnig would have had us 
sit down immediately, for we both looked very 
pale, and Tom still wore his arm in a sling ; but 
we stood before her, gravely, almost reverently, 
our caps in our hands. 

“ Now take chairs ; indeed you look too poorly 
to stand.” 

“Mrs. Varnig,” said Tom, ina sort of thought- 
ful, manly way, I never saw him have before, 
“we will not sit down, until you forgive us our 
bad and wicked treatment of you; and we just 
came over to tell you this, and to say how very, 
very sorry we are for all.” Here Tom’s voice 
faltered, and fine, bold fellow, as he was, he 


good to them which hate you, bless them that 
curse you, and pray for those which despitefully 
use you.’ All this He tells us in the Bible.” 

“ The Bible,”’ eagerly exclaimed both Tom and 
myself, dim visions floating over us of our own 
pretty, gilt edged Bibles, unread, dust-covered 
at home; “did you say those beautiful words 
were in ‘the Bible?” 

“Surely, dear little masters, it is full of good 
and holy things,’ and she took down the large 
book I remembered seeing Katrine and Wilhelm 
reading, the day we fell from the tree. “ You 
are better scholars than I am, and you can see 
for yourselves,” and she pointed to the latter 
part of the sixth chapter of Luke. 

Beautiful words of God-like love and wisdom; 
how eagerly we read them on that time-stained 
page; and all these things were really in that 








broke down in a regular cry, in which Mrs. 
Varnig joined as heartily as myself. 

“Dear little gentlemen,” she said, wiping her 
eyes with her apron, “you must not think any 
more about these things; they were forgiven to 
you both long ago, and even at the time I was 
more sorry than vexed; and I always prayed 
God to touch your hearts, and make you better. 
It seemed a pity such fine boys as you, should} 
be so hard upon us poor people.” 

Tom brushed the tears away from his bright, 
black eyes. 

“We have been fools, and bad, cruel boys, too ; 
but indeed we were only in fun. But do you 
really forgive us, and you, and you, poor Katrine 
and Wilhelm ?” 

“Oh,” I burst in, “we have been so terribly 
unkind and wicked to you. Can you forgive 
us ?” 

And the children, blushing and timid, replied 
with glad eagerness : 

“Oh, yes, yes; we forgave you long ago.” 

“ There is one thing I want to ask you, ma’am,” 
said Tom, nervously twitching the tassel of his 
cap; “when Frank and I behaved so wickedly 
to you, we deserved that you should be angry 
with us; but how was it you acted in such a 
good and beautiful way towards us? you were 
80 kind.” 

“T only did my duty,” she answered meekly. 
“T only tried to do as my Master did himself, 
when his enemies pressed him.” 

“Your master!” I said, remembering my 
thoughts the night she had watched us, “ Do 
you mean Mr. Wilson, ma’am ? Indeed he hardly 
seems so good as that.” : 

She looked at me in surprise. 

“T meant my Heavenly Master, sir,’”’ she said, 
reverently, “the great King and Saviour. Does 
he not bid us do so? ‘Love your enemies, do 
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volume, which, since infancy, had been nigh us, 
even in our dwellings, and yet was but, to poor 
Tom Norris and myself, “a sealed book.” 

“T am going to my home in the city, after a 
while,” said Tom, “ and, perhaps, I may never 


}see you again; but you have been very kind 


and good to me, and, before I go, I want you to 
tell me what I can do for you, how I can please 
you.” 

“Read your Bible, my little dear, and pray 
that God may lay its holy and beautiful words 
upon your heart.” 

“ T will, indeed, do that ma’am ; but I mean, is 
there nothing I can do to help you? I am rich, 
and have more money than I want; can’t I do 
something for you?” 

She hesitated a moment, and looked towards 
the children. 

“Their father is laying by money to school 
them, and if you would give us some of your 
old books, it would be a help.” 

“Oh, Frank,” said Tom, his pale face growing 
brighter, “I have it now. I will get my father 
to send Katrine and Wilhelm to school, and you 
need not worry any more about it; they shall 
go whenever yousay so.” And amidst the tears 
and thanks of the Varnigs, we got up to leave 
them. 

When I gave to Mrs. Varnig my sister’s pre- 
sents of clothes for herself and the children, she 
took them gratefully ; but she said: 

“May I ask one thing? Wasn’t it because we 
dressed so queer that you laughed at us?” 

Tom reddened violently, and I looked upon 
the floor as I answered : 

“ Ves.” 

“It was our dress in Germany, dear Germany!” 
she continued, “and when we came to this 
country, now five years ago, I kept it up for 
myself and the children, because it reminded ‘ 
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both my son and me of home; and though I } it had been to him a labor of love. Without a 
have lived among the English ever since, and { word, he brought out another picture and placed 
learned their ways and their talk altogether, I ; it by the side of the first. And it was the same 
never could give up my dress.” And as Ulrica | spot, painted with the same exquisite skill, but 
Varnig made this simple apology, with one of | Katrine and Wilhelm were there, sitting on the 
her kindly smiles, Tom and myself both thought old house steps, with the great Book open be- 








her uncouth garb almost graceful. *°* * 
My story of “Mother Hubbard” is almost 
ended. It is not my purpose to follow out at 
length the changes which took place in the 
careless hearts of Tom Norris and myself. After 
that we were much separated, but we both be- 
came diligent readers of that holy volume, the 
effects of whose blessed teachings we had so 


much admired in our humble friends upon the ; 


tween them, looking just as they did when we 
; surprised them on that memorable afternoon, 
{As I stood there, my soul was carried swiftly 
down the tide of years. Before those pictures, 
I was completely unmanned; my eyes grew 
(Strangely misty, and when Tom Norris came 
and threw his arm across my shoulder, I did not 
speak to him—I could not open my lips. * * 

“‘Mother Hubbard,’” said Tom, softly; “a 
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hill. And from merely Bible readers, we be-) name of beauty and meaning to our hearts ; how 


came, in the strength of God’s rich and free 
grace, Bible doers. Then, and not before, did 
we fully comprehend that power which had ena- 
bled Ulrica Varnig and her children to return 
unto us much good for our evil. 

Before I grew to years of manhood the Varnigs 
moved from our vicinity, and Tom Norris and 
myself lost sight of them altogether And not 
until my last visit home, on the occasion of my 
sister Rose’s wedding, did I hear any news of 
these kind people. Then I learned from my 
father and Fanny, that on their recent trip to 
Clara’s western home, they had found the Var- 
nigs settled near her. My good old friend, Mrs. 
Varnig, had then been dead many months; 
Katrine was married, her father and brother 
lived with her, and they were said to be a hap- 
py and prosperous family. * * * * * 

Both Tom Norris and myself were rich in this 
world’s goods, but we nevertheless scorned the 
idea of living in idleness, so we became artists. 
Not from a mere caprice, as the wondering world 
said, but only that we might follow the dictates 
of our tastes andtalents) * * * * * * 

“You remember ‘ Mother Hubbard ?’” 

. That was what Tom Norris said, as I sat 
dreamily smoking in his studio at Rome. 

“Can I ever forget her? But, Tom, why did 
you ask |” 

He was silent for a minute, busied in dragging 
a picture to the light, and taking off the cloth 
which covered it ; then he said: 

“Come here and see.” 

I knew the scene at a glance. It carried me 
back to my early days. The hill, and the old 
brown house, with its tall, shading trees, were 
before me. Half-way down the beaten path 
stood an old woman, in uncouth but well re- 
membered dress, a water-pail slung upon her 
arm. Her face was turned towards us, and her 
clear blue eyes and kindly smile seemed almost 
life-like. Tom had painted that picture with a 
faithfulness and beauty, which told me at once 


I love to say it; and yet, in the ears of the world, 
it rings but as a childish, silly sound. You see 
my pictures, Frank; I painted them because I 
wanted those figures and those scenes always 
near me. Strangers have sometimes offered me 
large sums of money for these so-called fancy 
sketches ; but my answer always has been, ‘they 
cannot be sold.’ These are the mementoes of 
the turning point of my life; how can I part 
with them ?” 

“The turning point,” I replied, “ yes, of both 
our lives, Tom; for not until we knew Ulrica 
Varnig and her children, were our darkened 
eyes opened. What wild little heathens we 
were in those days, so recklessly hastening on to 
ruin; but the ‘flinty ground’ was suddenly 
broken up, and we were led by ‘a way we knew 
not,’ to the only fountain of life and peace.” A 
beautiful smile passed over my cousin’s fine 
face. “What mercy God had in store for us 
when we fell from that tree. Oh, Tom, it was 
the sweet and touching kindness of those poor 
Germans, which first melted my heart. You 
remember that suffering night, when Rose and 
Clara slept, and ‘Mother Hubbard,’ as we called 
her, came in and nursed us so gently. Upon 
that sleepless pillow my heart was struck with 
penitence, and I determined I would never rest 
until—” but Tom stopped short, nor did I answer 
a word. 

And the last rays of the setting sun faded from 
“the seven-hilled city ;” the gorgeous room and 
beautiful paintings grew dim with evening sha- 
dows. And all this time Tom Norris and I had 
stood so gravely and silently before Ulrica Var- 
nig’s picture. Let not the world sneer. * * * 

At that quiet hour, and in that foreign land, 
Memory’s fingers lifted the veil, and we saw the 
one great lesson of the past, was but the dawning 
of that blessed light which even then threw its 
promised rays upon the hidden and mysterious 
future. 

Columbia, Pa. 
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HEART PICTURES. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE, 


The heart is a picture gallery, in which may 
be treasured the unfading counterparts of those 
we have dearly loved and still continue to 
cherish. Though the Angel of Death may have 
folded his dark wings around some of them, 
and overshadowed them; though others be 
removed from us by streams, valleys and snow- 
elad mountains, and are far, far away, yet, at 
any moment, wherever we may be, we can 
direct our gaze inward upon the much loved 
face, and find it wearing the same sweet ex- 
pression as when last seen by us. Years may 
have passed over us, the snows of winter may 
have blanched their sunny locks, and ours also, 
while the furrows of care lie deeply implanted 
upon our once youthful faces, yet memory 
paints life’s earliest, fairest, sweetest flowers 
upon the tablets of the heart, where they ever 
remain young and blooming as when we first 
knew and loved them. Treasure, then, with 
care, the heart’s brightest pictures, and néver 
enshrine within its holy sanctuary a single 
form you would ever wish to depose from its 
sacred resting place, or over which you would 





desire to draw the dim veil of forgetfulness. 


Within the heart are hid 
Fair forms of beauty which are all our own; 
They come whenever bid, 
Pure, fragrant flowers along life’s pathway strewn, 


Meek-eyed and golden-haired, 
Some gentle being radiantly fair ; 

Who all our pleasures shared, 
Our trials, also, and each harrowing care. 


Or young and beauteous child, 

With rosy lips and voice of silvery tone; 
The tender-hearted, mild— 

From earthly scenes forever more have flown. 


Yet, in the heart of love, 

Such forms are treasured ever pure and bright; 
Oh! may we meet above, 

Those “ gone before,” in everlasting light. 


And dear ones far away— 
If we ne’er meet again till time is o’er, 
Let their pale forms of clay, P 
Within the heart be treasured evermore. 








WILL YOU LOVE ME WHEN I’M OLD? 


BY ALMA GREY. 


When these sunny days are vanished, 
When the charm of youth is fled, 

When the rosy bloom is banished— 
Age’s frostiness instead; 

When the eye has lost its brilliance, 
And the voice is weak and old, 

Shall I lose that heart-surveillance ? 
Will this love of thine grow cold? 


When these scenes of timid joyance, , 
Tender words and loving smiles, 
Alternate with strange annoyance 
In the round of worldly wiles; 
When these parting hours are over, 
\nd our paths no more divide, 
Changed the name of maid and lover, 
For the husband and the bride. 


O, will not the way seem dreary, 
And the quiet path grow dull, 
Till the love thou gav’st is weary, 
And thou deem’st the heart too full? 
Will these songs not then be needed, , 
Will these fervent lips be cold, 
And fond words no more be heeded, 
O, thou loved one, when I’m old ? 





We are plighted, we are plighted, 
In a fervent love, and true, 

And we wander, heart-united, 
With a future just in view ; 

And in youth’s bright summer weather, 
We are dreaming, each as one, 

That we side by side, together 
Through our earthly course will run. 


We shall both grow old together! 
I have wronged thy holy truth ! 
Through life’s last and wintry weather, 
We'll be as in summer youth ; 
Thou wilt gently, gently guide me, 
Through life’s pathway, bleak and cold, 
And I feel, whate’er betide me, 
Thou wilt love me when I’m old. 


Life’s great duties all attended, 
From this youth time up to age, 
Safe together may be ended, 
All our work on life’s broad stage ; 
Safely may we sleep together, 
In the calm grave’s quiet fold, 
Then ascending, dwell foreverr, 
Where no being e’er grows old. 
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COVERINGS FOR THE FEET. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 266.] 


Shoes slashed in various patterns, and buskin: Fig. 34. Fig. 35, 
of velvet and satin with very broad round toes, 
were much worn in this reign (for these and 
other boots worn at this time, see jigs. 27 to 35); 


Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 
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Fig. 30. 


fF We now arrive at the reign of Elizabeth; and 
as it is generally supposed that silk stockings 
were first worn at this time, although disproved 
above, we shall not be considered too prolix if 


we give the passage from Stow’s ‘Chronicle,’ on 
which this opinion is founded. Perhaps we 
‘should be correct in saying that silk stockings 





: aw were now first made in England, those of Henry 
} VIII. being probably imported from Spain or 

— Italy. According to Stow—“ In the 2nd yeere of 
Queene Elizabeth, 1560, her silk woman, Mistris 
Montagu, presented her majestie, for a new 
yeere’s gift, a pair of black knit silk stockings, 
the which, after a few days’ wearing, pleased 
her highness so well, that she sent for Mistris 
Montagu, and asked her where she had them, 
and if she could help her to any more; who 
answered, saying, ‘I made them very carefully 
of purpose only for your majestie, and seeing 
them please you so well, I will presently set 
RA, more in hand.’ ‘ Do so (quoth the queene), for 
indeed I like silk stockings so well, because 

they are pleasant, fine, and delicate, that hence- 
forth I will wear no more cloth stockings’—and 
from that time unto her death, the queene never 
wore any more cloth hose, but only silk stock- 
ings; for you shall understand that king Henry 
the Eight did weare only cloth hose, or hose cut 
out of ell-broad taffaty, or that by great chance 
there came a pair of Spanish silk stockings 
from Spain.” The first person who wore knit 
worsted stockings in England appears to have 
been William, Earl of Pembroke, who was pre- 
sented with a pair by William Ryder, a London 
but these increased so much in size in this and} apprentice, who chancing in 1564 to see a pair, 
the next two reigns, that Mary, by a proclama-} brought from Mantua, at an Italian merchant’s 
tion, prohibited them from being worn ie the city, made a pairexactly like them. The 











Fig. 33. 
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than siz inches. shoes at this time were of various fashions and 
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materials. “They have corked shoes, puisnets, 
pantofiles, and slippers,” says Stubbs; “some 
of them of black velvet, some of white, some of 
green, and some of yellow; some of Spanish 
leather, and some of English, stitched with silk, 
and embroidered with gold and silver all over 
the feot; with other gew-gaws innumerable.” 
About the latter end of the sixteenth century 
roses were worn on the shoes, which, though 
but of small size at first, went on increasing un- 
til the reign of Charles I., when, having attained 
their full bloom, they burst forth with extra- 
ordinary splendor, being so large as to cover 
the shoe almost from sight. To protect these 
from the dirt, pantofiles or slippers were much 
worn, (see figs. 36 and 37,) but it would seem 
Fig. 36. Fig. 37. 


hs 
with no good effect, as Strutt ridicules them, 
and asks, “how they should be handsome when 
they go flap, flap, up and down in the dirt, cast- 
ing up the mire to the knees of the wearer!” 
About the close of this century, the shoes were 
completely covered with slashes (fig 36), to 
conform to other parts of the dress, which at 


this time were slashed all over in the Spanish 


fashion. 
Fig. 38. 








§ 


In the reign of James I. 
the stockings were gartered 
below the knees, and the gar- 








ters, sometimes richly span- 
gled with precious stones, 
fastened in a large bow or 
. rosette on the outer side of 
the leg (fig 38). In the latter 
part of Charles I.’s, and du- 


ish leather boots were princi- 
pally worn with very large 
tops ruffled with lace or lawn; 
these were sometimes tied at the sides. (See 
Jig. 39.) Figure. 40 is a shoe worn by 
Charles I. in the early part of his reign; the 
roses here seen were, towards its close, dispensed 
with, and large wide strings substituted (fig. 41). 
Very high heels were much worn during this 
and the next century, and the stockings appear 
to have been worked in various patterns. (See 
Jigs.39 and 42.) The ladies in Charles II.’s reign 
wore very high heels to their shoes (fig. 43), in 








adopting which they seem to 
have copied from the Venetian 
“ciappines” or “ choppines,” 
which Evelyn, when in Italy, 
thus humorously describes in 
his ‘Diary,’ under the date 
1645: “It was now Ascension 
Weeke, and the great Mart or 
Faire of ye whole yeare was 
now kept, every bodie at lib- 
erty, andjollie. The noblemen 
walk with, their ladies stalk- 
ing on ‘choppines ;’ these are 
high-heeled shoes, particu- 
larly affected by these proud dames, or, as sore 
Fig. 40. Fig. 41. 


Fig. 39. 








Fig. 43. 





say invented to keepe them at home, it being 
very difficult to walk with them; whence one 
being asked how he liked the Venitian dames, 
replied, that they were ‘mezzo carno, mezzo lig- 
no’ (half flesh, half wood), and that he would 


ring Charles II.’s reign, Span- have none of them. When they walk abroad 


Fig. 44. they set their hands on the 
heads of two matron-like 
servants, or old women, to 
support them, who continue 
mumbling their beads. ’Tis 
ridiculous to see how these 
ladies crawle in and out of 
their gondolas by reason of 
their choppines, and what 
dwarfs they appear when 
taken down from their 


wooden scaffolds.” See fig. 44. 


[CONCLUSION IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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THE ANGEL-SINGER. 


BY MRS. C. H. GILDERSLEEVE. 








Unlike most of my profession, I cannot boast} her duty to be happy, and that she must be very 
of better days—of old times amid wealth and} grateful to them; (they did not ask her love;) 
summer friends. I cannot sigh over crushed {and obey all the household. Gladly I took the 
hopes, nor complain that I do not receive those} little weeper to my room, and as she nestled 
attentions which were once mine, and to which} upon my bosom, we talked of her past life, be- 
my misfortunes entitle me. On the contrary, ;fore the shadow came over her young heart. 

I am just what my ambition craved—a gover-} She knewshe would soon join her loved ones, 
ness. I have lived amid clouds and sunshine,}by that instinctive knowledge we sometimes 
but the snnshine lingers, and I forget the clouds. } find in children, and though I exhausted all my 
I have a heart full of cherished memories ; so} inventive resources, to find something to rouse 
that I am never brooding over the fact that I am } her to a love of life, yet I failed entirely. She 
alone in the world, nor am I, if an ever-present } wandered about the house like a little phantom, 
remembrance of some of my dear pupils, can$ singing with a singularly sweet, bird-like voice, 
people the surroundings of my existence. I} and with wonderful exactness, the most difficult 
think of them, and my heart follows them out} airs, which she had learned while listening in 
into the changing world, and shares with them} the hall to the masters of the art who frequent- 
their various destinies. I go in spirit, with}ed the house of Mr. Norton. At first she was 
some, to the very portals of the “better land,’ allowed to sing when asked by company ; but 
and fancy I can hear them “sing the new song ’’} her voice was too attractive to suit the self-love 
in the home of the blessed. of the only daughter, and one day, after an un- 

Speaking of new songs, reminds me of one of} usual display of vocal power, she was harshly 
the most beautiful incidents of my history. I$ accused of trying to rival the young lady, and 
was employed in a family, to superintend the } forbidden tosing again. The “charity inmate,” 
education of an only daughter. as she was called, in the common parlance of 

Her intellectual culture was to receive the {fashionable fastidiousness, was ungrateful to her 
most careful attention, but the spiritual seemed § benefactor by displaying her gifts of song. 
of no importance, for among the numerous} How the hot tears gushed forth, and how that 
questions which were to be answered with the little heart throbbed with the bitter taunts she 
most scrupulous exactness—not one word was}had received! “J will sing!” she exclaimed 
said of the holier portion of my education. I} with astonishing vehemence, and her voice 
found I had an almost hopeless task, when I} lowered to a whisper as she added with a kiss, 
tried to awaken any higher motive for study, |“ but not here,” 
than that of the lady-like tone it was to give! How my heart clung to the child, and chilled 
her future life. She had an undoubted claim}at her predictions, I may not tell, but I will 
to beauty, and an unusual intellectual capacity, add that she grew paler and paler, till the buds 
yet selfish almost beyond endurance. She had }and blossoms of spring had come, and rested in 
no gross faults, for it was not in keeping with } beauty on every slope, and in every glen, and 
her position. Once, I roused her attention by}nodded a welcome to every breeze, yet ever 
talking of the beauty of holiness, but there was ; looking up to heaven, like my dear little Nettie, 
a proud curl of her lip, when she found it was} ; who had been promised, as she called it, by the 
the example of the meek and lowly One, I wished } ’ physician to go to God before the summer flowers 
her to follow. } came again. She had long since ceased to 

A lovely orphan had in some providential way, } mourn for those who had only gone before to 
been brought before the public eye, and Mrs. } the land of song and sunshine, and were wait- 
Norton offered with some ostentation to provide ing for Nettie’s voice to unite with theirs. And 
for the poor friendless child. 3 though Mrs. Norton surrounded her with luxu- 

She became an inmate of the house, and was; ries, as though they would smooth the pillows 
given into my care. Never shall I forget those} of the dark waters of death, yet Nettie could 
large spiritual eyes, which wandered so earnestly ; not forget her longing for the sweet tones she 
from one face to another, seeking a resting place, } was forbidden to utter. Oh how beautiful she 
for her heartfull of childish affection; nor the , looked, with her wavy hair thrown back from 
large, bright tears, which rested on the cheek of! her snowy forehead, on that last night of her 
the little orphan. life. 

She was told that she must not cry, for itwas; We were alone, and she asked me to put out 
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the lamp, and take her head upon my shoulder, 
that she might see the stars that glistened so 
beautifully through the casement, and the sil- 
very moonlight, which danced upon the wall 
through the young leaves and tendrils which 
partially draped the window. 

“Put your arms about me, dear Mary, and 
let me tell you how I’ve longed for this hour, 
how I’ve listened every night for the song of 
the angels that I might die, and be as pure as 
that star whose light comes down upon me now. 
I forgive them for not letting me love them, and 
I am sorry I grieved them by singing—I shan’t 
be a charity child yonder. Mary, dear, I am so 
light, I feel as though I could walk up that ray 
of light, if they would come for me.” I fancied 
a halo had gathered about her face, and she 
grasped my hand and bade me listen to the 
angel-music. 

“They are coming for me, and such a song, 
Mary, such a sweet song!” Her eyes were gazing 
at the evening star low in the west, and her 


little pale hand beckoned to some invisible 
thing, and then her voice like a far off echo, 
whispered exultingly : 

“T can sing it, Mary, I can sing it now!” 

I looked out; the star had set! I stooped to 
kiss her half closed eyelids down, for she was 
dead, and I—was I alone? My soul seemed the 
abode of a blissful presence, and it comes to me 
now when I am sad, like a prophesy that I too 
shall sometime sing the same song, which called 
little Nettie to Heaven. Death seems to me so 
beautiful—so like the blossoming Spring-time 
after the storms of Winter. Miss Norton bears 
another name, and sings for her daily bread, and 
as she leaves the heartless smiles of an applaud- 
ing audience, and lays her weary head upon her 
pillow, she thinks of litttle Nettie, and her 
song, and 
“ Longs for that sleep which is sweetest of all, 

When our couch is the skies, and our night-robe the 
pall.” 











Wo 


RK. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


“ The night cometh, when no man can work.”’ 


Work ere the day waneth, waneth away, 

Work ere the soul bids good night to the day— 
Work ere Death chills the hands clinging to life, 
Ere gone the loosened hold—ended the strife. 


Life is a battle for many a one,— 

Lay not your armour by ere it is done; 

Wounded, and bleeding sore, though you may be, 
Look to the Healer, nigh, pitying thee. 


Some on life’s-waters glide smoothly along, 

Bright their sails, fanned by the breath uf a song— 
Wake! ye have work to do—on your‘oars sleep, 
Never, the white-squall swoops down on the deep. 


Some, like a fragile flower, bend in the gale. 
Patiently bear the blast, never bewail; 
Gratefully lift their eyes early and late— 
They also serve the Lord, who stand and wait. 


Many a Rachel mourns over the dead— 
Errorward men, by Elymas, are led— 


Many a Hagar walks, faint, in the wild— 
Many a Sampson’s to ruin beguiled— 
Husks for the harvest, see, prodigals reap— 
Magdalenes, seeking the Crucified, weep. 


See little children in misery rolled, 

Dying of hunger and dying of coid; 

Aged limbs totter down Poverty’s way— 
Hark ! how the wail of want burdens the day! 


¢ 
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Stretch out the helping hands: soon on thy breast, 
Finished thy work or not, folded they'll rest ; 
Listen the cry of souls lost in their sins, 

Show them the narrow way ere the night wins. 


Let thy lips, dropping balm, soothe the unrest, 
Fever and pain of the spirit distrest. 


Up! ye have work to do ere it is late. ae ere the day waneth, waneti away, 


Many a Lazarus sits at your gate— 


Work ere the goul bids good-night to the day. 





LOVE. 


T love her with a love as still 

As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own will, 

And yet doth ever flow aright. 


And on its full, deep breast serene, 

Like quiet isles my duties lie; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh, and fair, and green, 


Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 
LOWELL. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


BY 3. WADSKIER, 





DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE IN THE TUDOR GOTHIC STYLE. 


We here present our readers with a design for ; ment, and the communication with the veranda 
a cottage in the Tudor-Gothie style, and we trast } will make it very pleasant in the summer. On 
they will agree with us in looking upon it as a} each side of the parlor is aroom adjoining. One 
successful example of a rural home. Its charac- } of them—the library—will probably be used as 
ter is that of simplicity and boldness; there is}a sitting-room. It is twelve by fourteen feet A 
no frippery-werk or flimsy ornaments te eatch } communication may be made with the veranda, if 
the eye, but the whole has an expression of} desired. The other may be used as a bed-room 
utility and comfort—in one word, of domestie} for guests, or as a dining-room. It is twelve by 
enjoyment. Its style is truly Northern, and?twelve and a half feet. The communication 
more suitable to our climate than any other. It; with the staircase makes it suitable for both uses. 
permits the use of building materials of the’ This room alsomay have a communication with 
very coarsest kind, and high roofs which can}the veranda. 
be made of a simple and strong construction.; The kitchen here is thirteen feet and a half 

The veranda is the predominant feature, and, § by fifteen feet, which is a very convenient size 
we may say, its only ornament. The steps are, for a cottage like this. There is a pantry at- 
carried around, to give it breadth ; and we think } tached to it, six by twelve feet, well lighted and 
that breadth and extension upon the ground is} aired. Between the kitchen and back door isa 
a characteristic which ought always to be aimed } small entry, which wil! exclude all draught and 
at in the designing of country houses. Wecold air in the winter. This baek door opens 
really look upon a veranda as the most expres- {on a small veranda or porch, five feet and a half 
sive feature of a cottage, for the idea of domestic ; by nine feet. If desired, a cellar might be made 
enjoyment is mostly conveyed by it. It is true; ; under part of the building; and, in this case, a 
that, in a cool climate like this, the veranda is ; descending flight of steps could ‘be constracted 
comparatively of little importance the greater ; ‘under the main stairs. 
part of the year; but in the gentler seasons,and} The second floor of this cottage gives a great 
in all, a veranda is a positive luxury, asa resting $deal of sleeping accommodation for a dwelling 
place and centre of social resort. Sof its size,—no less than four good bed-rooms. 

The ground plan of our design has a pleasing, ; One of them is quite a large cottage room, being 
symmetrical form. The arrangement shows a}sixteen by eighteen feet. The others are also 
good deal of compactness and convenience fora sufficiently large. The sizes are given on the 
small family. The porch, or entry, is five feet {annexed seale of dimensions. Two of them have 
and a half by nine feet, opening into the parlor, }two fine closets attached. 
which is eighteen by twenty feet. The parlor; This cottage could be built of stone or brick, 
here is quite a handsome and comfortable apart- ‘and it could, in many localities, be built of cobble 
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or rubble stone, and cemented exter- 
nally at avery moderate cest. Com- 
men quarry stone would be the best 
material,and if only roughly dressed, 
and even laid in random courses, 
the effect will be better, and more 
expressive of the style, tham if cut 
with the chisel and laid in smooth 
ashlar. The hoodmouldings and 
sills to be of dressed stone, and the 
gables coped with stene, hammer- 
dressed, the roof to be covered with 
slates. Particular attention must be 
paid to the reofing ef the valleys, 
because the water from the higher 
parts of the roof all finds its way to 
them before reaching the eaves, and 
therefore, if they are not made per- 
fectly tight, leaky places are certain 
to show themselves immediately, to 
the great injury of the house and 
inconvenience of the inmates. To 
ke these valleys tight,they should 
be lined or covered, before the slates 
are laid en, with bread strips of cop~ 
per, lead, er galvanized iron. The 
former is the best material; good, 
thick lead is most commonly used, 
being less expensive than copper. 

Allthe inside woodwork, including 
sashes and doors, to be of a dark co- 
lor, grained to resemble oak or wal- 
nut. Stained glass may be used with 
great advantage in the entrance. 

The veranda will be constructed of 
wood, painted and sanded to corres- 
pond with the material of the build- 
ing—the roof of the same to be cov- 
ered with tin. 

This description, we hope, will 
enable the reader fully to understand 
the design and views of the architect; 
and in regard to himself, he will only 
say that he thinks he has presented 
tothem a design that combines much 
beauty, both of form and expression, 
and worthy of some critical exami- 
nation. 


DIMENSIONS, 
PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


FEET. 
1, Vestibule, - - - 4}by 6 
2. Parlor, - - - -18 by 25 
3. Library, - - - -12 by 14 
4, Bed-room, - - ~12 by 12} 
5. Kitchen, - - - - 13} by 15 
6. Pantry, - - - - 6 by12 
7. Stairease,- - - - 7} by 16} 
8. Entry,- - - - - 4 by 7 
9. Porch, - - - - 5$by 9 
10, Veranda, - - - - 9 feet wide. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


11, Bed-room, - -~ -16 by 18 


12. Bed-room, - - -12 by14 
13. Bed-room, - - - 13} by 15 
14. Bed-room, - - -12 by 12} 
15, Staircase, - - 


~ 7} by 164 
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A WORD FOR WIVES. 
BY ALMA GREY. 


What is it? A little pencil note, crumpled and ‘in his neck. She has stolen her mother’s place; 
worn, as if carried for a long time in one’s ‘little thief! I wonder she does not steal his 
pocket. I found it in a box of precious things‘ whole heart to the clear shutting out of her 
that Fanny’s mother had hoarded so choicely,' mother! 
because Fanny had been choice of them. I) Little wives—if ever a half suppressed sigh 
must read it, for every thing of Fanny’s is dear; finds place with you, or a half un-loving word 
tous now. Ah! ’tis a note from a gentleman } escapes you to the husband whom you love, let 
who was at school with us at F , whom Fan-' your heart go back to some tender word in those 
ny esteemed so much, whom we both esteemed ; first love-days ; remember how you loved him 
for his sterling integrity, and his gentleness. } then, how tenderly he wooed you, how timidly 
It is precious, too,asa reminder of him. I love} you responded, and if you can feel that you 
the remembrance of old schoolfellows,—of fro-; have not grown unworthy, trust him for the 
licsome, foolish, frivolous, loving schooldays.} same fond love now. If you do feel that through 
But let me read. ’Tis mostly rubbed out, but{ many cares and trials of life, you have become 
here is a place. ‘less lovable and attractive than then, turn—by 

“You know full well that long since, ‘that all that you love on earth, or hope forin Heaven, 
dear cousin,’ permitted me to call her by the turn back, and be the pattern of loveliness that 
endearing name of sister; and may I not, when} won him; be the “dear one” your attractions 

_far away, thinking of bye-gones, add your name} made you then. Be the gentle, loving, winning 
to hers in the sisterly list? You asked me when! maiden still, and doubt not, the lover you ad- 
I had heard from the dear one: she was wr mired will live foreverin yourhusband. Nestle 





here ashort hour last week, but what was that} by his side, cling to his love, and let his con- 
among so many who wished to see her?” fidence in you never fail, and, my word for it, 

Ah! that means me! If Ihad only known it; the husband will be dearer than the lover ever 
then! And just now I was wondering if he really} was. Above all things, do not forget the love he 
loved me, and perhaps felt almost in my secret } gave you first. Do not seek to “ emancipate” 
heart to grieve a bit—to murmerathim. I fear} yourself—do not strive to unsex yourself and 
Ispoke as he little dreamed then the “dear one’’} become a Lucy Stone, or a Rev. Miss Brown, 
would everdo. WhatshallI do? Iremember}but love the higher honor ordained by our 
him now, in all his young lovingness, in all the } Saviour, of old—that of aloving wife. A happy 
exeitability of a first love, and my heart kindles ; wife, a blessed mother, can have no higher 
too warmly to write what I wished. station, needs no greater honor. 

What if one had told me then that my home} Little wives, remember your first love. As 
would be in his heart—that my beautiful Alma} for me, I see again the little crumpled note 
would be his child! My Alma, my beautiful } about the “dear one,” and I must go to find love 


babe! how sweetly she nestles her little face} and forgiveness in his arms. 








BESIDE THE GRAVE. 


BY ALFRED BURNETT. 


I stand once more beside thy grave! But ours was bliss too pure for earth— 
Oh, many years have fled Death, stopping at our door, 

Since thou didst leave our household hearth, Saw thou wast very beautiful— 
To sleep here with the dead. Heaven wished one angel more. 

I call to mind the joyous past— 
Again I’m by thy side ;— 

Thy hand is fondly clasped in mine ; 
My gentle, loving bride! 


Thy merry voice still do I hear; 
Thy bright eyes still I see; 

Thy head still leans upon my breast, 

} So fond, so lovingly! 

But when the flowers were all in bloom, 
Beneath the cypress tree, 

We made thy grave, and left thee there, 
For Heaven had need of thee! 





How, when thy cheek began to pale, 
Thy bright blue eyes to fade, 

That thou might still be spared to me, 
How ervently I prayed! 


Cincinnati. 
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HOME SCENES. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
No. II.—ONLY A FEW WORDS. 


Mr. James Winkleman shut the door with a; whose health was feeble, found herself in a 
jar, as he left the house, and moved down the} weak, nervous stat® It was only by an effort 
street, in the direction of his office, with a quick, } that she could rise above the morbid irritability 
firm step and the air of a manslightly disturbed; that afflicted her. Earnestly did she strive to 
in mind. repress the disturbed beatings of her heart, 

“Things are getting better fast,” said he, with} but she strove in vain. And it seemed to her, 
a touch of irony in his voice, as he almost} as it often does in such cases, that everything 
flung himself into his leather-cushioned chair.; went wrong. The children were fretful, the 
“Tt’s rather hard when a man has to pick his; cook dilatory and cross, and Mr. Winkleman 
words in his own house, as carefully as ifhe were; impatient, because sundry little matters per- 
picking diamonds, and tread as softly as if he} taining to his wardrobe were not just to his 
was stepping on eggs. I don’t like it. Mary; mind. 
gets weaker and more foolish every day, and; “Eight o’clock, and no breakfast yet,” said 
puts a breadth of meaning on my words that I; Mr. Winkleman, as he drew out his watch, on 
never intended them to have. I’ve not been}completing his own toilet. Mrs. Winkleman 


used to this conning over of sentences and 
picking out of all doubtful expressions ere ven- 
turing to speak, and I’m too old to begin now. 
Mary took me for what I am, and she must 
make the most of her bargain. I’m past the 
age for learning new tricks.” 

With these and many other justifying sen- 
tences, did Mr. Winkleman seek to obtain a 
feeling of self-approval. But, for all this, he 
could not shut out the image of a tearful face, 





was in the act of dressing the last of five chil-. 


dren, all of whom had passed under her hands. 
Each had been captious, cross, or unruly, sore- 
ly trying the mother’s patience. Twice had 
she been in the kitchen, to see how breakfast 
was progressing, and to enjoin the careful pre- 
paration of a favorite dish with which she had 
purposed to surprise her husband. 

“It will be ready in a few minutes,” said Mrs. 
Winkleman. “The fire hasn’t burned freely 


nor get rid of an annoying conviction that he this morning ” 


had acted thoughtlessly, to say the least of it, 
in speaking to his wife as he had done. 


“Tf it isn’t one thing, it is another,” growled 
the husband. “I’m getting tired of this irregu- 


But what was all this trouble about ? Clouds; larity. There’d soon be no breakfast to get, 


were in the sky that bent over the home of Mr. 
Winkleman, and it is plainthat Mr. Winkleman 
himself had his own share in the work of pro- 
ducing these clouds. Only a few unguarded 





if I were always behind time in business mat- 


ters.” 


Mrs. Winkleman bent lower over the child 
she was dressing, to conceal the expression of 


words had been spoken. Only words! And washer face. What a sharp pain now throbbed 


that all? 


through her temples. Mr. Winkleman com- 


Words are little things, but they sometimes;menced walking the floor impatiently, little 
strike hard. We wield them so easily that we {imagining that every jarring footfall was like a 
are apt to forget their hidden power. Fitly } blow on the sensitive, aching brain of his wife. 


‘spoken, they fall like the sunshine, the dew, 


and the fertilizing rain—but, when unfitly, 
like the frost, the hail, and the desolating tem- 
pest. Some men speak as they feel or think, 
without calculating the force of what they say ; 
and then seem very much surprised if any one 
is hurt or offended. To this class belonged Mr. 
Winkleman. His wife was a loving, sincere 
woman, quick to feel. Words, to her, were 
indeed things. They never fell upon her ears 
as idle sounds. How often was her poor heart 
bruised by them ! 

On this particular morning, Mrs. Winkleman, 














“Too bad! too bad!” he had just ejaculated 


when the bell rung. 
“ At last!” he muttered, and strode towards 


the breakfast-room. The children followed in 


considerable disorder, and Mrs. Winkleman, 
after hastily arranging her hair, and putting on 
a morning cap, joined them at the table. It 


took some moments to restore order among the 


little ones. 

The dish that Mrs. Winkleman had been at 
considerable pains to provide for her husband, 
was set beside his plate. It was his favorite 
among many, and his wife looked for a pleased 
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recognition thereof, and a lighting up of his’ wife’s arms were flung around the husband's 
clouded brow. But he did not seem even to} neck. 

notice it. After Supplying the children, Mr. | “T am sorry to find you so ill,” said Mr. 
Winkleman helped himself in silence. At the; Winkleman, ina voice of sympathy. “What 
first mouthful he threw down his knife and fork, } is the matter ?” 





and pushed his plate from him “ Only a sick-headache,” replied Mrs. Winkle- 
“ What’s the matter?” inquired his wife. cman, “But I’ve had a good sleep, and feel 
“ You didn’t trust Bridget to cook this, I hope,”; better now. I didn’t know it was so late,” she 
was the response. 4 added, her tone changing slightly, and a look 
“ What ails it?” Mrs. Winkleman’s eyes were; of concern coming into her countenance. “ I’m 
filling with tears. i afraid your dinner is not ready;” and she at- 


“Oh! it’s of no consequence,” answered Mr.}tempted to rise. But her husband bore her 
Winkleman, coldly, “ anything will do for me.” gently back with his hand, saying: 

“James!” There was a touching sadness{ “Never mind about dinner. It will come in 
blended with rebuke in the tones of his wife ; } good time. If you feel better, lie perfectly quiet. 
and, as she uttered his name, tears gushed over; Have you suffered much pain ?” 
her cheeks. $ “Yes.” The word did not part her lips sadly, 

Mr. Winkleman didn’t like tears. They? butcame withasoftly wreathing smile. Already 
always annoyed him. At the present time, he{the wan hue of her cheeks was giving place to 
was in no mood to bear with them. So, on thea warmer tint, and the dull eyes brightening. 
impulse of the moment, he arose from the table, } What a healing power was in his tender tones 
and taking up his hat, left the house. ;and considerate words. And that kiss—it had 

Self-justification was tried, though not,as has;thrilled along every nerve—it had been as 
been seen, with complete success. The calmer}nectar to the drooping spirit. “But I feel so 
grew the mind of Mr. Winkleman, and the}much better, that I will get up,” she added, 
clearer his thoughts, the less satisfied did he} now rising from her pillow. 
feel with the part he had takenin the morning’s} And Mrs. Winkleman was entirely free from 
drama. By an inversion of thought, not usual} pain. As she stepped upon the carpet, and moved 
among men of his temperament, he had been! across the room, it was with a firm tread. 
presented with a vivid realization of his wife’s ; Every muscle was elastic, and the blood leaped 
side of the question. The consequence was,{along her veins with a new and healthier im- 
that, by dinner time, he felt a good deal ashamed} pulse. 
of himself, and grieved for the pain he knew we No trial of Mr. Winkleman’s patience, in a 
hasty words had occasioned. late dinner, was in store for him. In a few 

It was in this better state of mind that Mr.; minutes the bell summoned the family; and 
Winkleman returned home. The house seemed} he took his place at the table so tranquil in 
still as he entered. As he proceeded up stairs,{ mind, that he almost wondered at the change 
he heard the children’s voices, pitched to a low}in his feelings. How different was the scene 
key, in the nursery. He listened, but could; from that presented at the morning meal! 
not hear the tones of his wife. So he passed} And was there power in a few simple words 
into the front chamber, which was darkened. to effect so great a change as this? Yes, in 
As soon as he could see clearly in the feeble{simple words, fragrant with the odors of kind- 
light, he perceived that his wife was lying on} ness. 
the bed. Her eyes were closed, and her thin } A few gleams of light shone into the mind of 
face looked so pale and death-like, that Mr.;Mr. Winkleman, as he returned musing to his 
Winkleman felt a cold shudder creep through {office, and he saw that he was often to blame 
his heart. Coming to the bed-side, he leaned for the clouds that darkened so often over the 
over and gazed downupon her. At first, he was{sky of home. 
in doubt whether she really breathed or not;; “Mary is foolish,” he said, in partial self-jus- 
and he felt a heavy weight removed when he saw’ tification, “to take my hasty words so much to 
that her chest rose and fell in feeble respiration. ‘heart. I speak often without meaning half what 

“Mary!” He spoke in a low, tender voice. ty say. She ought to know me better. And yet,” 

Instantly the fringed eyelids parted, and Mrs. } he added, as his step became slower, for he was 
Winkleman gazed up into her husband’s face in ‘thinking closer than usual, “it may be easier 
partial bewilderment. for me to choose my words more carefully, and 

Obeying the moment’s impulse, Mr. Winkle-’to repress the unkindness of tone that gives 
man bent down and left a kiss upon her pale {them a double force, than for her to help feel- 
lips. As if moved by an electric thrill, the jing pain at their utterance.” 
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Right Mr. Winkleman! That is the common $ to the room where John had been sent on coming 
sense of the whole matter. It is easier to strike, {home from school, punished the boy severely, 
than to help feeling, er showing signs of pain, ; and this, without listening to the explanations 
under the infliction of a blow. Look well to} which the poor child tried to make him hear. 
your words, all ye members of a home circle. ; “Father,” said the boy, with forced calmness, 
And especially look well to your words, ye} after the cruel stripes had ceased—“I wasn’t to 
whose words have-the most weight, and fall, if} blame ; and if you will go with me to the teach- 
dealt in passion, with the heaviest force. er, I can prove myself innocent.” 

aa Mr. Walcott had never known his son to tell 
No. III.—THE TWO HOMES. an untruth ; and the words smote with rebuke 
— supon his heart. 

Two men, on their way home, met at a street ; “Very well—we will see about that ’—he an- 

crossing, and then walked on together. They;swered, with forced sternness, and leaving the 


were neighbors, and friends. room he went down stairs, feeling much worse 
“This has been a very hard day,” said Mr.{than when he went up. Again he seated him- 
Freeman, in a gloomy voice. self in his large chair, and again leaned back his 


“A very hard day,” echoed, almost sepul-;weary head, and closed his heavy eyelids. 
chrally, Mr. Walcott. “ Little or no cash coming ‘ Sadder was his face than before. As he sat thus, 
in—payments heavy—money scarce, and at his oldest daughter, in her sixteenth year, came 
ruinous rates. What is to become of us?” and stood by him. She held a paper in her 

“ Heaven only knows,” answered Mr. Freeman. } hand— 

“For my part, I see no light ahead. Every day} “Father”—he opened his eyes. 
come new reports of failares; every day confi-; “ Here’s my quarter bill. It’s twenty dollars. 
dence diminishes ; every day some prop that we }Can’t I have the money te take to school with 


leaned upon, is taken away.” {me in the morning?” 
“Many think we are at the worst,” said Mr.; “I’m afraid not ’—answered Mr. Walcott, half 
Walcott. sadly. 


“And others, that we. have scarcely seen the} “Nearly all the girls will bring in their money 
beginning of the end ”—returned the neighbor. j to-morrow ; and it mortifies me to be behind the 
And so, as they walked homeward, they dis-{oethers.” The daughter spoke fretfully. Mr. 
couraged each other, and made darker the clouds} Walcott waved her aside with his hand, and she 


that obscured their whole horizon. went off muttering and pouting. 
“Good evening,” was at last said, hurriedly ;; “It is mortifying,” spoke up Mrs. Walcott, a 
and the two men passed into their homes. little sharply —“ and I don’t wonder that Helen 


Mr, Walcott entered the reom, where his wife; feels unpleasantly about it. The bill has to be 
and children were gathered, and without speak-? paid, and I don’t see why it may not be done as 
ing to any one, seated himself in a chair, and: well first as last.” 
leaning his head back, closed his eyes. wg: To this Mr. Walcott made no answer. The 
countenance wore a sad, weary, exhausted look. words but added another pressure to the burden 
He had been seated thus for only a few minutes, ‘under which he was already staggering. After 
when his wife said, in a fretful voice— a silence of some moments, Mrs. Walcott said— 

“More trouble again.” “The coal is all gone.” 

“What's the matter now?” asked Mr. Wal-: “Impossible!** Mr Walcott raised his head, 
cott, almost starting. and looked incredulous. “I laid in sixteen 

“John has been sent heme from school.” tons.” 

“What!” Mr. Walcott partly arose from his} “I can’t help it, if there were sixty tons in- 
chair. ‘stead of sixteen; it’s all gone. The girls had a 








‘time of it to day, to scrape up enough to keep 
“Q dear!” groaned Mr. Walcott—“ Where is ; the fire going.” 


“ He’s been suspended for bad conduct.” : 


he?” ; “There’s been a shameful waste somewhere,” 
“Upin his room. I sent him there as soon’ said Mr. Walcott with strong emphasis, starting 
ashe came home. You'll have to do something } up, and fthoving about the room witha very dis- 
with him. He'll be ruined if he goes on in this {turbed manner, 
way. I’m out of all heart with him,” “So you always say, when any thing is out.” 
Mr. Walcott, excited as much by the manner answered Mrs. Walcott rather tartly. “The bar 
in which his wife conveyed unpleasant informa-}rel of flour is gone also; but I suppose you have 
tion, as by the information itself, started up, un- {done your part, with the rest, in using it up.” 
der the blind impulse ofthe moment, and going} Mr. Walcott returned te his chair, and again 
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seating himself, leaned back his head and closed ; A confident spirit, sustained by home affections, 
his eyes, as at first. How sad, and weary, and } would have carried him through ; but, unsup- 
hopeless he felt. The burdens of the day had; ported as he was, the burden was too heavy for 
seemed almost too heavy for him; but he had} him,and he sunk under it. The day that opened 
borne up bravely. To gather strength for a re-{so unpropitiously, closed upon him, a ruined 
newed struggle with adverse circumstances, he 'man! 

had come home. Alas! that the process of ex-$ 

haustion should still go on. That where only } Let us look in, for a few moments, upon Mr. 
strength could be looked for, no strength was! Freeman, the friend and neighbor of Mr. Wal- 


given. ; cot. He, also, had come home, weary, 
When the tea bell rung, Mr. Walcott made no ‘ ‘ dispirited, and almost sick. The trials of the 

movement to obey the summons. i day had been unusually severe; and when he 
“Come to supper.” Said his wife coldly. ‘looked anxiously forward to scan the future, 
But he did not stir. ‘ not even a gleam of light was seen along the 
“ Ain’t you coming to supper?” she called to } black horizon. 

him, as she was leaving the room. As he stepped across the threshold of his 
“TI don’t wish any thing this evening. My (dwelling, a pang shot through his heart; for 

head aches badly ;” he answered. ithe thought came, “ How slight the present hold 
“In the dumps again,” muttered Mrs. Wal- } ‘upon all these comforts!” Not for himself, but 


cott to herself. “It’s as much as one’s life is} for his wife and children, was the pain. 

worth to ask for money, or to say that any thing} “Father’s come!” cried a glad little voice on 
is wanted.” And she kept on her way to the; the stairs, the moment his foot-fall sounded in 
dining room. Whenshe returned, her husband ;the passage; then quick, pattering feet were 


was still sitting where she had left him. ' heard—and then a tiny form was springing into 
“Shall I bring you a cup of tea?” she asked.;his arms. Before reaching the sitting room 
“N@; I don’t wish any thing.” Sabove, Alice, the oldest daughter, was by his 


“What’s the matter, Mr. Walcott? What do jside, her arm drawn fondly within his, and her 
you look so troubled about, as if you hadn’t a} loving eyes lifted to his face. 
friend in the world? WhathaveIdonetoyou?”; “Are you not late, dear?” It was the gentle 

There was no answer, for there was not a; voice of Mrs. Freeman. 
shade of real sympathy in the voice that made; Mr. Freeman could not trust himself to an- 
the queries—but rather a querulous dissatis- ;swer. He was too deeply troubled in spirit to 
faction. A few moments Mrs. Walcott stood {assume at the moment, a cheerful tone, and he 
near her husband; but as he did not seem in- ‘had no wish tosadden the hearts that loved him, 
clined to answer her questions, she turned off by letting the depression from which he was 
from him, and resumed the employment which } suffering, become too clearly apparent. But 
had been interrupted by the ringing of the tea‘ the eyes of Mrs. Freeman saw quickly below 
bell. {the surface. 

The whole evening passed without the occur- } “ Are you not well, Robert?” she enquired, 
rence of a ‘single incident that gave a healthful ; tenderly, as she drew his large arm-chair towards 
pulsation to the sick heart of Mr. Walcott. No; the centre 8f the room. 
thoughtful kindness was manifested by any; “Alittle head-ache’’—he answered with slight 
member of the family; but, on the contrary, a; evasion. 
narrow regard for self,and a looking tohimonly} Scarcely was Mr. Freeman seated, ere a pait 
to supply the means of self-gratification. of little hands were busy with each foot, remo- 

No wonder, from the pressure which was on ving gaiter and shoe, and supplying their place 
him, that Mr. Walcott felt utterly discouraged. ; with a soft slipper. There was not one in the 
He retired early, and sought to find that relief; household who did not feel happier for his fe- 
from mental disquietude, in sleep, which he had; turn, nor one who did not seek to render him 
vainly hoped for in the bosom of his family. {some kind office. 

But the whole night passed in broken slumber,; It was impossible under such a burst of heart- 
and disturbing dreams. From the “cheerless ’sunshine, for the spirit of Mr. Freeman long to 
morning meal, at which he was reminded of the;remain shrouded. Almost imperceptibly to 
quarter-bill that must be paid, of the coal and$himself, gloomy thoughts gave place to more 
flour that were out, and of the necessity of sup-; cheerful ones, and by the time tea was ready, he 
plying Mrs. Waleott’s empty purse, he went ‘had half forgotten the fears which had 80 
forth: to meet the difficulties of another day,{ haunted him through the day. But they could 
faint at heart, and almost hopeless of success. ;not be held back altogether, and their existence 
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was marked, during the evening, by an unusual 
silence and abstraction of mind. This was ob- 
served by Mrs. Freeman, who, more than half 
suspecting the cause, kept back from her hus- 
band the knowledge of certain matters about 
which she had intended to speak with him—for 
she feared they would add to his mental dis- 











that would reduce their expenses at least one 
half. 
T see light ahead,” was the hopeful words of 
Mr. Freeman, as he resigned himself to slumber. 
With renewed strength of mind and hody, 
and a confident spirit, he went forth on the next 
day—a day that he had looked forward to with 





quietude. During the evening, she gleaned from } fear and trembling. And it was only through 
something he said, the real cause of his changed } this renewed strength and confident spirit, that 
aspect. At once her thoughts commenced run-;he was able to overcome the difficulties that 
ning in a new channel. By a few leading re-}lvuomed up, mountain high, before him. Weak 
marks, she drew her husband into conversation } ; despondency would have ruined all. Home had 
on the subject of home expenses, and the pro-' proved his tower of strength—his walled city. 
priety of restriction at various points. Many ; It had been to him as the shadow of a great rock 
things were mutually pronounced superfluous, } in a weary land. Strengthened for the conflict, 
and easily to be dispensed with ; and before sleep he had gone forth again into the world, and 
fell soothingly on the heavy eyelids of Mr. Free-} ; conquered in the struggle. 
man that night, an entire change in their style of} } “T see light ahead”—gave place to “The 
living had been determined upon—a change? morning breaketh.” 





THE WIND. 


——_— 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 


“Mother, the wind whispered in my ear that! thy gratitude by sending it forth in a soft, re- 
he loved me; and tossed roses along my path.) freshing breath to gladden other lives, as he 
But when I sought him, he fled. Why, if he is) hath gladdened thine.” 
my friend, will he not let me see his face?” “Mother, why dost thou shut out the wind? 

“Tt is because he loves thee, child; and, like} The earth is cold, and her snow-robes lie stiff 
a true friend, would have thee know him best} upon her bosom; and the wind moans and 
through the blessings wherewith he blesseth' sighs, because he is shunned by the living, 
thee. Even now, I see the glow of his roses on} whom he blessed. Let me go forth, to be sad 
thy cheek, and catch their fragrance from thy } with his sadness; or, to make him sing and be 


breath. Were he to reveal himself, he were no} glad again.” 


longer the free and loving wind.” ; 


“ Mother, in the orchard the wind shook down 
ripe apples at my feet; but when I looked up 
to thank him, he was gone. If I run after him 
will he not stop long enough to receive my 
thanks !” 

“Child, it is enough for him to know that 
thou art blooming like the roses, and ripening 
like the summer fruit. Thou wilt best show 


“Child, child, why wouldst thou? That 


wintry blast was the blast of death! And yet 
it is well. Thou art gone forth with the re- 
turning wind, that loved thee, and hath made 
thee like himself, a spirit, a breath; ‘yet a 
breath of blessing, which, in whispers of sooth- 
ing and holy thought, shall waft heavenward 
the hearts that cherished thee, but see thee on 
earth no more.” 











THE DEPARTED CHILD. 


Bring jasmine flowers, and rose-buds pale, a 
And spotless lilies of the vale, 
0 strew upon her breast ; 
For in “ife’ 8s opening bud she lies— 
Her soul hath passed to yonder skies— 
A floweret meet for paradise, 
In hues immortal drest, 


Tread gently on the hallowed ground 

Where stainless Innocence hath fonnd 
Relief from every pain ; 

Soft dirges sing above her sleep, 

And there let fond Affection weep, 

For tear-drops green the grave will keep, 


Like showers of summer rain. 
MRS. B. €. KINNEY. 
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‘ANGRY WITH MOTHER. 


[You get very much put out with mother, ‘let her know that your purpose is unalterable; 
sometimes, don’t you children, because she {and when she again invites you to the table, 
won't let you have your own way, which you ;decline as gently as before, thinking she will 
think the best way? Yes, we know you do;jrelent if you go to bed supperless. But she 
and that you pout occasionally, and think your- ‘loves you too deeply, too tenderly for that. Not 
selves very badly used. Well, here is some- ‘this day only is before her, but your whole life, 
thing on this very subject, which we find in the { and for this she labors and endures. It will not 
Portland Eclectic. Something about being angry ; always be so. 
with mother. Read it, and resolve never toact; “Let me hurry you over the rough passage 
like the little girl who is presented to your ‘of afew years. You have tried the world, vou 
notice: ] shave sought pleasure in your own way. You 

“Don’t look so troubled, child; and every ;now look around for one true heart, but in your 
time you raise your eyes from your work, give {agony there seems to be none for you. Your 
your mother such a disdainful, scornful look. {face is troubled and anxious, but not angry; 
She is your mother, and not the worst woman {and then, in the bitterness of your soul, you 
that ever lived, either. It is no use for you to ‘exclaim, ‘Oh, my mother! my blessed mother! 
wish she was anybedy’s mother but yours. You ; would that I could lean on the faithful love that 
have broken her rules, and she has gently re- {I once scorned; but the heart that was so true 
proved you; but what of that,—has she not a ‘to me has long ago ceased to beat. Her spirit 
right todo so? Must you get your revenge in/is where no angry child can disturb the peace- 
this sullen, angry way, and try to make her feel ‘fulness of her eternal home. But does she love 
that she has done some very wicked thing by }me now? Does she turn from her blessed rest 
crossing your inclination, and that she will be ;to her agonized, repentant child? Oh, if I only 
sorry for it, and come and ask your forgiveness ? ‘knew this! if I only knew that she saw all that 
You mistake her if you suppose any such thing. | this heart suffers, and that she wouldsay, “ Thou 
She is as firm and decided as she is mild and ‘art forgiven, my child!’’ But this is not per- 
gentle; and all the threats your little naughty ;mitted,—I must live on with this great sorrow 
face expresses will not make her change her! burning away in my heart, that I once, yea, 
purpose, for she knows you better than you {many times, scorned the love that would now 
know yourself. You may silently threaten and {make me so rich in happiness.” 
menace, and when she asks you to come to} “Think of this, angry child, and go to that 
dinner, give her a tacit No! and make her feel, ; dear mother, and ask her to forgive you while 
if you can, that you want no favors from her,;you may. Let not wicked pride keep you back, 
and that she needn’t trouble herself in any way { but obey the still voice that whispers in your 
on your account. When Mrs. B. comes in, be; ear, ‘ This is the way, walk ye in it.’” 
very smiling, pleasant and polite, just to show 
your mother what you can be; when she with- JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
draws, step right back into your old mocd, to — 
let her see what you won’t be! Take the time} A few years ago, there arrived at the hotel 
when she goes to her secret place to pray to; erected near the Niagara Falls, an odd-looking 
Him who can soften the hardest heart, to take a: man, whose appearance and deportment were 
nice dinner and run in the garden and orchard ; } quite in contrast with the crowds#of well-dressed 
but be sure to be in your chair, working as fast} and polished figures which adorned that cele- 
as your needle can fly, before she returns. Fix; brated resort. He seemed just to have sprung 
up the — kind of face for her as before,—to: from the woods. His dress, which was made of 
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leather, seemed dreadfully in need of repair, 
apparently not having felt the touch of the 
needle-woman for many a long month. A worn- 
out blanket, that might have served for a bed, 
was buckled to his shoulders; a large knife 
hung on one side, balanced by a long, rusty tin 
box on the other; and his beard, uncropped, 
tangled and coarse, fell down upon his bosom, 
as if to counterpoise the weight of the dark, 
thick locks that supported themselves on his 
back and shoulders. This strange being, to the 
spectators, seemingly half-civilized, half-savage, 


had a quick-glancing eye—an elastic, firm move-/around him, and p 


ment, that would, no doubt, cut its way through 


to perpetual captivity in a lofty tower. At night 
his wife came to weep below his window. 
“Cease your grief,” said the sage; “go home 
for the present, and return hither when you 
have procured a live beetle, together with a little 
ghee (or buffalo’s butter), and three clews—one 
of the finest silk, another of stout pack-thread, 
and another of whip-cord ; finally, a stout coil 
rope.” When she came again to the foot of the 
tower, provided with these things, he instructed 
her to touch the head of the insect with a little 


jof the ghee, to tie one end of the silk thread 


lace the insect on the 


wall of the tower. Seduced by the smell of 


the brakes both of the wilderness and of society. butter, which he conceived to be in the store 


He pushed his steps into the sitting-room, un- 
strapped his little burden, quietly looked around 
for the landlord, and then modestly asked for 
breakfast. The host at first drew back with 
evident repugnance at that apparition which 
thus proposed to intrude its uncouth form 
among the genteel visitors; but a few words 
whispered in his ear speedily satisfied his doubts. 
The stranger took his place in the company— 
some staring, some shrugging, and some even 
laughing outright. 

Yet, readers, there was more in that single 


man than i 
an then in oll the vest of the theong, He was g city of Abruzzo, there was a bell put up, which 


an American woodsman, as he called himself ; 


he was a true, genuine son of nature, yet he} 
who had been entertained with distinction at }™™S 


learned societies to which } 
‘done. It happened that, after the bell had been 


the table of princes ; 
the like of Cuvier belonged, had bowed down 


to welcome his presence ; kings had been com-} 
plimented when he spoke to them; in short, he} 
was one whose fame will be growing brighter} 
when the fashionables who laughed at him, and } 


many much greater even than they, shall be 
utterly perished. From every hill-top, and 


every deep shady grove, the birds—those blos- 
The little $ 


soms of the air—will sing his name. 
wren will pipe it with its matin hymn about 
our houses; the oriole carol it from the slen- 
der grasses of the meadows; the turtle-dove 
roll it through the forests; the many-voiced 
mocking-bird pour it along the air; and the 
imperial eagle, the bird of Washington, as he 
sits in his craggy home, far up the blue moun- 
tains, will scream it to the tempest and the stars. 
He was John J. Audubon, the ornithologist. 


THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 


A young man was sentenced to the South 
Carolina penitentiary for four years. When he 
was about to be sentenced, he stated publicly 
that his downward course began in disobedience 
to his parents—that he thought he knew as much 
of the world as his father did, and needed not 
his aid or advice ; but that as soon as he turned 





his back upon his home, then temptations came § 22 
P . P and hanna sustenance for mind and. body which is there 


around him like a drove of hyenas, 
him on to ruin. 


DO NOT DESPISE SMALL THINGS. 
The possibility of a great change being intro- 





somewhere above him, the beetle continued to 

ascend till he reached the top, and thus put the 

vizier in the possession of the end of the silk 

thread ; and he drew up the pack-thread by. 
means of the silk ; the small cord by means of 
the pack-thread ; and by means of the cord a 

stout rope, capable of sustaining his own weight, 

and so, at last, escaped from the place of his 

duress. 


THE HORSE'S PETITION. 
In the days of John, King of Atri, an ancient 


any one that had received any injury went and 
and the king assembled the wise men 
chosen for the purpose, that justice might be 


up a long time, the rope was worn out, and a 
piece of wild vine was made use of to lengthen 
it. Now there was a knight of Atri who hada 
noble charger, which was become unserviceable 
through age, so that, to avoid the expense of 
feeding him, he turned him loose upon the 
common. The horse, driven by hunger, raised 
his mouth to the vine to munch it, by which 
the bell was sounded. The judges assembled 
to consider the petition of the horse, which ap- 
peared to demand justice. They decreed that 
the knight whom he had served in his youth should 
feed him in his old age ; a sentence which the 
king confirmed under a heavy penalty. 


THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 


The fable of the “ Dog and the Shadow” is so 
familiar to all our young readers, that it scarcely 
needs repeating. They will find in one of the 
illustrated pages of this number, a good engra- 
ving of the greedy animal in the act of letting 
go the substance possessed in order to grasp at 





; 
fits shadow. The moral of the fable is a most 


instructive one. It teaches us the folly of giving 


Sup the real good we have for some merely ap- 
; parent good. Cultivate a spirit of contentment, 


d seek to find in your home that healthy 


provided, and you will be in no danger of imi- 
tating the dog and the shadow. Some children 
value so lightly the blessings of home, that they 


?drop them as the dog did his meat, to grasp at 


mere shadowy blessings. These always suffer 


duced by very slight beginnings, may be illus-} disappointment, and too often lose the home-joys 


trated by a tale which Lockman tells of a vizier, 
who, having offended his master, was condemned 








they once possessed, without obtaining the 
imaginary pleasures they sought. 
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BOY COACHMEN IN RUSSIA. 


The Marquis de Custine, who has written an 
interesting and instructive account of his travels 
through Russia, a few years ago, gives am ac- 
count of one of the boy-coachmen, and of a little 
incident connected with him. 

“In Russia,’ says the Marquis, “the desire 
of travelling fast becomes a passion, and this 
passion serves as.a pretext for every species of 
inhumanity. My courier has communicated it 
to me, and I often render myself, without at 
the time perceiving it, an accomplice in his acts 
of injustice. _He is exceedingly angry whenever 
‘ the coachman leaves his seat to re-adjust any 
portion of the harness, or when he stops on the 
road on any pretext. 

“Yesterday evening, at the commencement 
of a stage, a child, who drove us, had been seve- 





“Every time that a peasant appeared on 
the road, the hope of rescuing his beloved 
foal again revived in the bosom of the child ; he 
made signs when afar off; he shouted when a 
hundred paces distant from the foot passenger ; 
but, not daring to slacken the unmerciful gallop 
of the horses, he never succeeded in making 
himself understood in time. If ever a peasant, 
more quick-sighted than the others, endeavored 
of himself to turn the foal, the speed of the 
carriage. disconcerted him, and the young ani- 
mal passed on, close to the flank of our horses, 
At last, the despair of the youthful coachman 
became so great, that he no longer opened his 
mouth. The persevering little animal only eight 
days old, according to our driver, had the spirit 
and muscle necessary to perform six leagues at 
a gallop! 

“ When this was accomplished, our slave—it 


















ral times threatened with blows by the feldjager {is of the boy that I speak—seeing himself at 
for a fault of the kind, and I participated in the ; length relieved from the vigorous yoke of dis- 
wrath and impatience of the man. Suddenly {cipline, called the whole village to the rescue 
a foal, not many days old, and. well known by {of the foal. The energy of this spirited little 
the boy, escaped from an inclosure bordering g creature was so great, that notwithstanding the 
upon the road, and began neighing and gallop-{ fatigue of such a course, notwithstanding the 
ing after my carriage, for he took one of the {stiffness of his limbs, ruined before they were 
horses that drew us for his mother. The young } formed, he was still very difficult to catch. They 
coachman, already guilty of delay, would again ; could only take him by driving him into a stable 
stop and go to the aid of the colt, which he saw? after the mare he had mistaken for his dam. 
every moment in danger of being crushed ender} When they had placed a halter round him, they 
the wheels of the carriage. My courier angrily } shut him up with another mare that gave him 
forbade him to leave his seat ; the child obeyed ; her milk, but he had not strength left to suck. 
like a good Russian, and continued to drive us $ Some said that he would come round, by-and-by, 
at a gallop, without offering a complaint. Thus others that he was foundered and could not live. 
the poor colt and the unhappy child were left {Our little coachman completely identified him- 


























to mourn in earnest, the one by neighing with : 
It ; 
was a long martyrdom, for the stage was six} 
The boy, obliged to hasten ; 


all his might, the other by crying silently 


leagues in length. 
the animals he wished to save, suffered with a 


resignation that would have touched me, had } 


self with the young animal. Never have I seen 
the expression of despair more profoundly im- 
printed on the face of a child; but not one look, 
not one gesture of reproach against my cruel 
courier escaped him. So great an empire over 
self, so much restraint of feeling, at such an age, 


not my heart been already hardened by a resi-} inspired me with respect and pity.” 


dence in the country. 





Ghe Ladies Work Gable. 





ANTI-MACASSAR OR TOILET COVER. 


Make a chain of 415 stitches for three-fourths 
of a yard, or 23 stitches for each pattern; the 
thread is cut off at the end of each row. 

lst Row.—1 treble,* 5 chain, miss 5; 4 treble, 
4 chain, miss 4,4 treble, 5 chain, miss 5, 1 treble ; 
repeat from star to the end. 

2d Row.—4 treble,* 3 chain, miss 3, 2 treble, 





ees 


5th Row.—3 treble,* 2 chain, miss 2, 4 treble, 
6 chain, miss 6, 4 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 5 treble; 
repeat from*; end with 3 treb., instead of 5 treb. 

6th Row.—Same as 4th. 

‘th. Row.—Same as 3d row. 

8th Row.—Same as 2d row. i 

This finishes one pattern. Repeat; end with 


} 24 patterns, and to make the last pattern perfect, 
} repeat the first row, and without cutting off the 


2 chain, miss 2,2 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, 2 treble, ; thread, commence the edging. 


3 chain, miss 3, 7 treble; repeat from* ; end with ° 
working 3 stitches on the side of every treble 


4 treble, instead of 7 treble. 


1st Row—Work a plain row down the side, 


3d Row.—1 treble,* 2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble, stitch; then work along the foundation chain, 
4 chain, miss 4, 4 treble, 4 chain, miss 4,3 treble, } thus—(2 plain in one stitch, and 22 plain ; repeat 


2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble; repeat from *. 


$to the other corner), and work a plain row up 


4th Row.—2 treble,* 2 chain, miss 2, 4 treble, ' the other side, working 3 stitches to every treble 
3 chain, miss 3, 2 treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 4 treble, } stitch, as before; and along the last side, work 
2 chain, miss 2, 3 treble; repeat from*; end} 2 stitches in one, and 22 plain. Repeat. 


with 2 treble, instead of 3 treble. 


2d Row.—To form the corner.—1 chain, 5 long 
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in one stitch, 1 chain, 1 single,* 1 chain, miss 2,; peat from * down the first side, then work the 
5 long in 1 stitch, 1 chain, miss 2, 1 single; re-: corner, and repeat as before, along the second, 








third, and fourth sides, working the corner at the ; chain, 1 single in the 2d stitch as before, 1 chain, 
beginning of eachside: at the end, work 3 single : miss 9, 1 plain in the 5 chain,* 3 chain, miss 5, 
on the first 3 stitches of the round. {1 plain i in the 5 chain (9 chain, turn 1 single i in 

3d Row.—For the corner.—(9 chain, turn, 1 | the 2d stitch as before, 1 chain, miss 9,1 plainin 
single in the Ist stitch of the 9 chain, to form a {the round loop of last round, 5 times,) 9 chain, 
round loop, 5 times), miss 1, 1 plain on the 5 | turn, 1 single in the 2d stitch as before, 1 chain, 
long, 5 chain, miss 6,1 plain in the centre of the { miss 9, 1 plain in the 5 chain, 3 chin, miss 5, 
5 long,* 5 chain, miss 7, 1 plain (9 chain, turn. {1 plain i in the 5 chain; repeat from * along the 
1 single in the Ist stitch of the 9 chain, to form a | | sides, working the corners as before. 
round loop, 5 times ), miss 7, 1 plain, 5 chain, miss 5th Row.—For the corner.—(Miss 3,1 plain 5 
4, 1 plain, 5 chain, miss 7, 1 plain; repeat from { treble and 1 plain; these 7 stitches in the round 

*, down the side, then work the corner. Repeat ‘loop of last round, 6 times, )* miss 3, 1 plain in 
as before, along the other sides, working the {the 3 chain ( miss 3, 1 plain, 5 treble and 1 plain 
corners at the end of each side; atthe end turn | in the round loop, 6 times ,) miss 3, 1 plain in the 
back and work 3 single on the last 5 chain, turn ;3 chain; repeat from * along the ‘side, working 
back. ; the corners as before. Fasten off. 

4th Row.—For the corner.—(9 chain, turn,1; In the above pattern, treble stitches are the 
single in the 2d stitch of the 9 chain to form {same as those sometimes called long stitches, 
around loop; 1 chain, miss 9,1 plain in the ;and plain crochet what is commonly called 
round loop of last round; repeat 5 times,) 9 {double crochet. 





BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
















































Ghe Houscheeper's Friend. 


SELF-SEALING, AIR-TIGHT CANS AND JARS,‘let the water boil, but such direction is 
defective, as at this time the fruit in the centre 
of the vessel will be scarcely warmed. Should 
the vessel be then sealed, fermentation will take 
place. The heat must thoroughly penetrate the 
contents of the vessel. 

Another Way—A lady of this city whose 
peaches keep beautifully, and retain all their 
fresh flavor, takes half a pound of sugar to each 
pound of peaches... The sugar is put into a pre- 
serving kettle, with\half a pint of water to every 
‘ pound of sugar, heated, and thesurface skimmed. 
; Into this syrup the peaches, after being pared, 
are placed, and boiled ten minutes. The peaches 
are then put into the cans hot, and immediately 

FOR PRESERVING FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. < sealed up. Thesame method, pursued with other 

We stated, in the Home Maeazing for March, i ripe fruits, will, no doubt, be equally suceessful. 
that a se If-sealing air-tight can, for preserving; Vegetables. onl higher degree of heat is required 
fresh fruits and vegetables, had been patented } for the preservation of green vegetables, than 
by Doct. Robt. Arthur, of this city, and would; for ripe fruits or vegetables. They should be 
be put in market during this Spring and Sum-  thoronghly cooked and sealed up hot. Ripe 
mer. We can now inform our housekeeping } tomatoes are preserved with the greatest ease; 
friends, that both cans and jars, all ready for;they were kept last year in these “self-sealing, 
sealing, are now manufactured and for sale by } air- tight” cans, with their fresh flavor unim- 
‘Messrs. Arthur, Burnham & Co., No. 60 South paired i in the slightest degree. 

Tenth street. As before stated, we used these; Fresh Stewed Fruits—All kinds of fresh 
cans last fall, having obtained a few of them stewed fruits may be kept in these vessels. It 
from the patentee, and they more than met all} will only be necessary to stew the fruit as for 
our expectations. Many persons in this city, | the table, adding the amount of sugar required 
Baltimore, and Washington, D. C., also tried } \to make it palatable ; fill up the vessel with the 
them, and with the most complete success. The ‘ hot fruit and seal at once. 

articles preserved had all their original flavor; How to Know that the Can or Jar is Hermeti- 
when opened. ‘cally Sealed, and that the Contents will Keep. —If 

The cans and jars are constructed with athe cans are used, the‘contents, as soon as they 
channel around the mouth, near the top, into ‘cool, will slightly shrink , leaving a vacuum, and 
which the cover fits loosely. This channel is ; the top and bottom of the can will become con- 
filled with a very adhesive cement, prepared | cave, from the pressure of the external air. This 
for the purpose, and allowed to harden. In {shows that the sealing is perfect. 
order to seal the vessel hermetically, it is only | The Can and Jar may be Applied to Various 
necessary to heat the cover slightly, and press it ; Uses —There are many purposes for which these 
into place. It may be opened with as much }self-sealing, air-tight cans and jars may be used 
ease as it is closed, by slightly warming the top. Sin families, as well as by confectioners, grocers, 
The ordinary tin cans, used for the same pur- } ‘and others, which will suggest themselves. For 
pose for which this is intended, cannot be closed, {ordinary frnit-preserves, pickles, &c., they fur- 
as is well known, without the aid of a tinner; } ‘nish a sure protection from the air. House- 

“ are difficult to open, and are generally so much {keepers need not fear the fermentation or 
injured in the opening as to be useless for fu- |“ working” of their sweet meats, even when half 
ture service. {the usual quantity of sugar is employed, if 

By this simple contrivance, the process of } ; hermetically sealed in one of these air-tight jars. 
hermetical sealing is placed conveniently within! Advantages Over the Ordinary Fruit Can.— 
the reach of every individual; and fruit, vege- ; The advantages which the “ self-sealing, air-tight 
tables, and butter, (if properly prepared, ) may } can” possesses over the ordinary tin fruit can, 
be kept with their natural flavor unimpaired, ‘are—Ist. It may be securely sealed by any per- 
for an indefinite length of time. ‘son,in a few moments, without the aid of a tinner. 

Method of Preserving Fresh Fruits and Vege-:2d. It may be opened as easily as it was sealed, 
tables—The simple agent in the work of pre- ; {and without the slightest injury to thecan. 3d. 
servation is heat. If, after the application of} As the lid covers the whole top of the can, when 
heat for a certain time, the article be sealed tit i is removed the can may be cleansed as "easily 
up hermetically, it will remain unchanged for ‘as any other open vessel—the difficulty of clean- 
an almost indefinite period. sing the ordinary fruit cans, throngh ‘the small 

How to Apply the Heat.—Fill the can or jar ; hole in the top, is well known to all who have 
with ripe fruit, adding a little sugar—simply { used them asecond time. 4th. As the cansustains 
enough to render the fruit palatable—and set ‘no i injury whatever, either in sealing or unseal- 

. it in a vessel of water, either cold or hot. Let Sing, it will last for years, and it is therefore far 
the water boil, and continue boiling until the }more evonomical than the ordinary can used for 
fruit is well heated through; say for half an {putting up fresh fruits and vegetables, even 
hour. Direction has been given to simply ‘though the latter may be a little lower in price. 
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BRETON’S POMPEII. {with hugh polygons of lava, clamped with iron, 

A Frenchman, named Breton, has written a‘ and filled up with loose granite, marble or flints. 
work about Pompeii, which we have glanced at. } In the rainy season of December and January, 
His views, in regard to the ruined city, are quite }the streets must have become mere torrents. 
original. He thinks Pompeii is nothing more } High stepping stones are still found to enable 
than a small provincial town, mimicking the; Passengers to cross. Before the shop doors are 
luxuries of the capital. A kind of Rising-Sun }frequently found blocks of stone, pierced with 


village, or Manayunk, we suppose, as compared } holes, which were used to fasten horses. At the 
to Philadelphia. angle of most of the streets are fountains ;— 


The Coliseum seems a work that might have} these are ornamented with reliefs and carved 
come from the hands of the Titans, the buildings } masks. 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, though mere toy-; The house-walls facing the streets, are covered 
houses in comparison, appear, according to M. } With innumerable inscriptions, votive or secular, 
Breton, to be the work of men of nearly our own} With advertisements of shows and fights, lam- 
rank in creation We find still standing at Pom-} poons and caricatures. 
peii what at Rome are mere ruins,—we meanthe;} M. Breton remarks, with French antitheses: 
theatres, Basilica and Forum. Pompeii might“ There are some men to whom death has given 
be a city from which the inhabitants had but} 4 renown which the obscurity of their life never 
just fled. It wants, thinks ourauthor, only roofs } Seemed to promise—some nations have acquired 
to the houses and the sound of life within the }a celebrity by their defeats—some towns have 
chambers, to realize the odes of Horace, or the} become famous by their very destruction. 
satires of Juvenal. If Nasidienus, in a thread-}Such was the fate of Pompeii, Herculaneum and 
bare toga, had stepped out of the house of Sal-;Stabia,—unimportant towns of the Campania, 
lust, we should scarcely be startled. The tra-}which would have left a name unknown and 
veller can scarcely believe that eighteen cen-‘inglorious in history; but a sleeping volcano 
turies have passed since the red rain of Vesu-} awakes and swallows them up, and they become 
vius fell on those roofs and drove out their in-;the inheritors of immortality.” Seventeen 
habitants, hundred years pass away, and the lid of the 

The following condensation of the last survey ; tomb is lifted off, and we look down upon the 
of Pompeii, as given by Mr. Breton, will be in-} Roman corpse untouched by decay—the bloom 
teresting to our readers. The edifices of the}still upon the cheek. The mummy pits have 
town are built in the Greek style, modified by} preserved for us the manners of ancient Egypt: 
Roman customs. They are generally smal!, but} Pompeii enables us to revisit the Rome of the 
riothing is forgotten to render them convenient. } Cxsars. " 
The decoration is in so uniform a taste ‘that 
Mazois was at first inclined to think that it was 
the work of the same artists, directed by one 
and the same man. 

Marbles are found rarely, except in the temples 
and theatres ; the chief decorations being mural 
paintings, either mosaic or stucco arabesques. 





TOO MANY HOURS IN SCHOOL, AND TOO MANY 

LESSONS OUT OF SCHOOL. 

Our public schools are fast destroying the 
health of our children by overtasking their 
minds and bodies. Five, six, and seven hours’ 
confinement in school, during the day, is of 

The most striking feature of the city is the} itself sufficient to impair the health, even of a 
profusion of ornamental detail, even in the {robust child; but when close mental application 
meanest house. The walls are painted in fresco, ‘during these hours, and two or three more of 
black, red, yellow, blueorgreen. The arabesques } study out of school, are added, the wonder is 
were painted on dry ground, and are not en-; that the shamefully wronged little ones bear up 
caustic. Mosaic pavements were universal in}as well as they do. No labor is so exhausting 
this little city of artists and art-lovers The}as that of the mind; and yet, while minds and 
simplest are white, with black borders; others ? bodies are both immature, an amount of mental 
are labyrinths of white and black cubes, and a} application is required of children, that few 
strongmen could bear. We notice that in Bos- 

The houses were flimsy, built of lava, brick } ton, it is proposed to abolish the study hours 
and petrified concrete. The wooden planks{out of school. To do so, would not only be 
have all perished; and iron was often used by} wise, but humane. No child, who is required 
the Pompeians where the richer Romans would ito study five or six hours in school, should look 
have used bronze. The streets were narrow in | into a lesson book at home. The custom is 
order to keep out the sun; and this was no} barbarous. Public school Directors should think 
inconvenience as the chariots were few and small, {of this matter seriously. If theirown common 
and horses and mules were used as beasts of }sense is at fault in the matter, let them seek 
burden. The paving is of brick, asphalte, and} counsel of any physiologist, and he will give 
even marble and mosaic. The roads wefe paved } them light on the subject. (339) 
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A CROWNING GRACE IN WOMAN, we should first try to get a deep impression made 


Woman is endowed by nature with many ami- of the worth of them, by placing our pupil near 


able, graceful, lovely qualities. These have at-}2¢ posessed of them, or by presenting as vivid 


tracted towards her the love and the admiration {* Portrait of such @ one as possible, Having 
of the sterner sex. Her beauty has been the; thus or otherwise secured a deep impression of 
theme of poets and lovers from time immemorial ;; the worth and value of such qualities of charac- 
and thousands of hearts have been thrilled by} tet 48 gave to these their prominence and power, 
soft or dark eyes, by glossy ringlets, and silken} ¥° would aay that two things, at least, redhat 
hair, by handsome features, and graceful forms, ; sential to the acquisition of the like excellence. 
by sweet singing, or a soft voice. All these are: First of all, the habit must be cultivated of re- 
endowments for which the sex is indebted to; training the feelings and impulses of the mo- 

ment, and in every emergency employing the 


Nature; or in other words, they are natural and} 0"), 44. : ne) , 
constitutional qualities. They do the work} mind in determining this question, “ What, now, 
which nature intended them to do—they attract; Present circumstances, is wisest and best to 
the love, the affection of the other sex. They: be said ordone?” The formation of this habit is 
beget love, and there their power ceases ; for the first step towards the superior character we 
they cannot command those higher sentiments} 2°¢ contemplating. All that remains after the 


of esteem and veneration, which only the graces, } formation of such a habit is the cultivation of 


and virtues, and excellences which are the fruit {°@¢'gy Sufficient to do what the judgment has 
of culture, of self-discipline, of noble and perse- } decided to be wisest and best. 
Whosoever would wish to acquaint herself or 


vering effort,can call forth. If woman cares on-$_. . 
é ; himself, with one of such rare and commanding 


ly to be loved, she may depend almost wholly on} . : 
what nature has pr ae but if she weuta! excellence, may read the life of Mary L. Ware, 
secure esteem, and would be held in reverence, } °° Binney’s sketch of Sir T. F. Buxton, “astudy 
she must rely mainly on what she may do for | for young men, and learn therefrom the happy 
herself. Letany one recall the impressions made } and elevating influences of women of such ex- 
upon him by the more memorable women of} alted worth. ra 
his acquaintance, and fixing his attention on} 
those who have commanded feelings of respect, )JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
reverence, and esteem, ask himself what were} James Montgomery, author of the “ World 
the qualities in those women which drew forth } Before the Flood,” was educated by his parents 
these sentiments so much more profound, and § for a Moravian priest ; but he would not consent 
more enduring than love. He will fix upon;to follow the bent of their will, and so was 
some such qualities and features of character as; bound apprentice to a Moravian shopkeeper, at 
patience, forbearance, quietness, self-possession, }Murfield, near Fulneck, where, during a year 
self-control, devotion to the comfort and weifare } and a half, he measured peas, weighed plums, 
of others, good sense, good judgment, calmness, ; composed skeleton epics and sacred songs, stu- 
courage, and energy. Without some of these }died music at the “fine-bread baker’s,” and “al- 
cultivated, not often merely natural qualities,; most blew out his brains with an hautboy.” 
woman may not hope to secure what is worth a; He soon fled, however, from his place, at Mur- 
thousand transports of love, the profound es-; field, and at last sought London, first, however, 
teem, and affection, and homage of a manly}receiving a guinea from Earl Fitzwilliam, of 
heart,—of a worthy and noble man. Wentworth House, in consideration of a bit of 
A conjunction of some of the qualities we have ? poetry presented to that nobleman. It was the 
named is, in our estimation, a crowning grace in; first guerdon which his muse elicited. 
woman, far above any of her natural endow-: Montgomery soon got disgusted with London, 
ments or adornments, When some of those‘It did not pay, so he returned to Wath. A 
who have won and worn this crown, have crossed } writer says he took down with him an increase 
our path, shedding thereon a serene and cheering} of manuscripts and experience. He also car- 
light, we have sometimes endeavored to pene-; ried with him no small stock of genuine Lon- 
trate into the secret of their superiority, or to; don assurance. 
determine by what process of culture and control; A curious fact regarding Montgomery’s Lon- 
they had acquired their power. We have seen} don career was, that he attempted composition 
one of this class performing all the offices of; in the style of Fielding and Smollett, and it was 
every-day life with calmness, patience, and quiet}so full of profane oaths, that the printers re- 
self-possession. For every emergency she seem- } jected it in the most summary manner. A re- 
ed prepared, and every action was marked by; viewer says:—‘The author himself would as 
good judgment and energy. What training, 'soon have set his right hand in the flames as 
what discipline, could have produced such ad- have allowed an oath to fall from his own lips; 
mirable and estimable results? How might one; but he thought he was imitating nature. He 
hope to develop similar excellence in a sister or}had only studied man in books; and, now in 
a daughter? Such queries, often the subject of{ London, to the selling, reading and writing of 
meditation, have led at length to the adoption ; books, he exclusively devoted himself.” 
of opinions, which may be indicated, though not; Montgomery got a situation in Sheffield by 
adequately or fully expressed, by such outlines ‘reading in the Register of that place the follow- 
as the following : ; ing: “Wanted, in a counting-house in Sheffield, 
Were we endeavoring to train a sister or aja clerk.” He applied for the place, forwarded 
daughter to such qualities as have been named, ; his testimonials, wrote “God Save tlle King” in 
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his largest and best style, to show his handwri- 
ting, and was finally accepted. He soon became 
editor of the Jris, founded on the ruins of the 
old Register, and was imprisoned twice for al- 
leged libels. The persecution he suffered was 
political. He endured his imprisonments with 
quiet composure. His health was injured by 
them. We gather these facts regarding Mont- 
gomery, from a memoir of his life and writings, 
recently published in London. * 





A ROYAL ROAD TO GRAMMAR. 

[A gentleman in whose discriminating judg- 
ment we have the strongest confidence, sends 
us the following volunteer testimony in favor of 
an elementary book, which we publish with 
great pleasure. ] 

When some royal personage wished his son 
to be instructed in mathematics, or some other 
branch of learning, he desired the master who 
was to instruct him, to make the acquisition of 
the study upon which his son was to enter, more 
easy than by the methods employed for common 
boys. He was told by the teacher, that there was 
no royal road to mathematics, that is, to learning 
generally. It is wisely ordained that acquisitions 
of knowledge should not be possible, without 
considerable effort and exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers ; for the strengthening of these 
powers by exercise is as great a good in itself, 
perhaps, as any acquisitions made thereby in 
scientific or other knowledge. 

But there is one branch of study which we 


was an anxious one, taking up much time and 
attention. 

Our joy may be judged of, then, when we met 
with a book which would enable teachers to do 
the very thing we had attempted without any 
aid. The book to which we refer is entitled 
“First Lessons in LancuaGe, or ELEMENTS OF 
Eneuish Grammar.” It has been prepared by two 
distinguished teachers, D. B. Tower and B. F. 
TWEED, and is published by D. Burgess & Co. of 
New York. Itsmoothes the road to aknowledge 
of English grammar more thoroughly than any- 
thing heretofore extant, so faras we know. By 

ja thorough training in these “First Lessons,” 
‘the study of the text-books in ordinary use will 
tbe rendered much more intelligible and in- 
;teresting than heretofore. Most cordially we 
commend this little book to parents, teachers, 
{and all interested in the education of youth. 





GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 
The rage for going into the country is quite 
a feature of the day. We know of families 
that have given up very comfortable city houses, 
where they wanted nothing but fresh rural at- 
mosphere, the smell of the fields, atid the mu- 
sale of wood-free songsters, to enjoy all that 
could be enjoyed in this world. They were dis- 
} contented ; they longed for a cottage in the 
‘country ;—and in many cases they obtained 
‘their desire only to be feverishly anxious to 
‘return to town. The country is delicious when 
sit is pleasant; it becomes dull and dreary when 


have long been inclined to regard as encompassed ‘ clouds and darkness overspread the face of na- 
with unnecessary difficulties to youthfnl minds, § ture, and when the storm-king turns his water- 
and as capable of being made both more intelli-;ing-pot upon the earth. Some persons take up’ 
gible and more interesting, than it has heretofore }their abodes in country villages, thinking the 
been. We allude to the study of grammar, or: simplicity of manners peculiar to the same will 
the science of language, according to the com- {get them into a gentler and more natural turn 
mon methods of pursuing it in our public{of thought and action. They abandon city 
schools. Young persons generally, even chil-}homes, with all the appurtenances of markets, 


dren of twelve and fifteen or more years, regard 
the study of grammar as dry, dull, mysterious, 
difficult, and utterly useless. Seldom does any 
child understand grammar as usually presented, 
even in the most popular text books; and with 
less frequency still is any one to be found who 
takes any interest in the subject. It would be 
no exaggeration, to say that children generally 
hate grammar. The getting of,the lesson is usu- 
ally an irksome toil, and an exercise not of the 
discriminating and judging powers, but of the 
memory alone. 

We have often lamented this state of things. 
We have often been grieved to see our own and 


friends, shops, &c, for a town of a few thousand 
Haare sig where rents are moderate, but 





where, from a close neighborhood to the city, 

by means of railroads and steamboats, they 

must kill and raise what they eat, or go hungry. 
* 





IMPROVED SCHOOL DESKS AND CHAIRS. 


Whatever tends to make children more com- 
fortable during the long hours of close confine- 
ment in school, must be regarded as a most 
valuable improvement. Nor should good taste 
in school room furniture be regarded as a thing 
of indifference; for external objects impress, 


other children toiling away at such unwelcome} permanently, the minds of children. Surround 


and uninteresting, and scarcely intelligible tasks. 
We have often attempted to simplify the study, 
and to aid the learners. Before putting our 


school, we have for months or years previously 


children to the study of grammar in classes at} 


4 
¢ 


them with rude forms, and they will, to a certain 
extent grow up with rude impressions; but give 
them order, symmetry, and beauty to look upon, 
and their minds will develop to a certain extent 
symmetrically. This is a truth that is beginning 


exercised them in selecting out and writing § to force itself on the attention of all reflecting 
down, first the nouns, then after a while, the‘ persons. With these remarks, we would call 


verbs, and then other parts of speech, as Hlere: 


occurred in their reading lessons in their earliest 


readers, But having no text-book to aid us, the 


task of thus giving early lessons in language 


the attention of school Directors, Teachers, and 
others to the engravings of improved school 
desks and chairs in one of the illustrated pages 
of this number of the Home Magazine; and also 


preparatory to studying the ordinary manuals, ; to the advertisement of R. Paton, on the. third 
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page of cover. The “Excelsior Ladies’ College 
Desk,’”’ combines neatness, use, and beauty, and 
is as well adapted for the library as the school 
room. 





REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 

There is no country in the world where men 
meet with such frequent reverses of fortune as 
this. 
trade, as navigators, with scarcely the skill of a 
cabin-boy, that shipwrecks become the rule, not 
the exception. Hundreds are yearly engulphed, 
and we see them no more on the troubled waters. 
But there are a few, strong-spirited, hopeful, 
brave men, who, with vigorous arms, struggle to 
the shere, and, made wiser by misfortune, try 
the ocean again, in sounder vessels, and with a 
more skilful helmsman. These are generally 
successful in their later enterprises. Some are 
shipwrecked through weak dismay in the hour 
of danger; while others, more confident, coura- 
geous and self-possessed, succeed in reaching 
port. There are men who give up at the first 
failure; there are others whom no reverse or 
disappointment can discourage. You see them 
fall to day; but to-morrow they are on their 
feet again, as hopeful and as vigorous as ever. 
To these the world is always debtor. 

On this subject, a mercantile friend, now re- 
tired from business, and in the enjoyment 
of an ample fortune, and who takes great 
interest in the dissemination of true doctrines 
on the subject of trade, sends us the following 
paragraph, clipped from a southern paper. It is 
addressed particularly to young men: 


* & When a crisis befals you, amd the emergency requires moral 
courage and noble manhood to meet it, be equal to the require- 
ments of the moment, and rise superior to the obstacles in your 
path. ‘The universal testimony of men whose experience ex- 
actly coincides with yours, furnishes the consoling reflection 
that difficulties may be ended by opposition. There is no blessing 
equal to the possession of astout heart. The magnitude of the 
danger needs nothing more than a greater effort than ever at 
your hands. If you prove recreant in the hour trial, you are 
the worst of recreants and deserve no compassion. Be not dis- 
mayed or unmanned, when you should be bold and daring, un- 
flinching and resolute. The cloud whose threatening murmurs 
you hear with fear and dread, is full of blessings, and the frown 
whose sternness now makes you shudder and tremble, will ere 
long be succeeded bya smile of bewitching sweetness and dig- 
nity. Then be strong and manly, oppose equal forces to open 
difficulties, and trust in Providence. Greatness can only be 
achieved by those who are tried.” 





“A GENTEEL BOARDING HOUSE. 

Alady correspondent of the New York Mirror, 
furnishes a few glimpses of life in a genteel 
boarding house : 

Avery genteel establishment is Mrs. Puffit’s—very. One 
may be assured of that by the manner in which the meals are 
served. There is no vulgar superfluity at Mrs. Puffit’s table. 
The smallest quantity of food is placed symmetrically upon the 
greatest number of gilt-edged org oarse-minded persons, 
unused to society, might say that there was not enough to eat. 
But what of that; the silver salt-cellars are carved superbly. 
and the napkins are of the finest pen A. and even if the joints 
of meat have to be very carefully carved to make them ‘‘ go 
round,"’ surely the silver forks and finger-glasses are ample 
compensation for such slight deficiencies. Things are called by 
their right names at Mrs. Puffit’s, too. Shenever asks any one 


So many are venturing upon the sea of 


are not at all common-place people at Mrs. Puffit’s—not by any 
means. First and foremost, there is Mr. and Mrs, Glubbins, 
from England, who having, of course, lost a large fortune and 
an estate of great magnitude, have come to this country for the 
purpose of taking notes of the manners and customs of the 
Americans, Then there are any quantity of dapper-like coun- 
ter-jumpers, done up in pink and blue cravats, with enormous 
bows. And there is a maiden lady of some note in the literary 
world, who has written poetry of the most pathetic description 
for — years, for the sole purpose of convincing the public 
generally that she is possessed of a distracted and disconsolate 
lover, residing at present in parts unknown. Then there isthe 
Reverend Mr. Pinkman, who has been brought up on pin- 
cushions, pen-wipers, and other products of fancy fairs, and is 

ly waiting a suitable opportunity to start on a mission to the 
athen. Then there is pretty Mrs. Barlow, who addresses her 
$ husband as ‘* Chy-a-arles, love,"’ before company, and boxes his 
2 ears in private. The domestic establishment consists of ““Jeems,”” 
the waiter, and one Irish girl, who is expected to do the work 
of six women, and sleeps in the coal-hole, when she sleeps atall. 


2on 
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A DEFECT IN FEMALE EDUCATION. 


One of the greatest defects in the present sys- 
tem of female education, says a sensible writer, 
is the almost total neglect of showing the young 
lady how to apply her learning so as to improve 
her domestic economy. Itis true that necessity 
generally teaches, or rather obliges her to learn 

$this science after she is married; but it would 
have saved her from many anxious hours, and 
tears, and troubles, if she had learned how to 
make bread and coffee, and cook a dinner, before 
she left her father’s house ; and it would have 
been better still, if she had been instructed at 
school to regard this knowledge as an indis- 
pensible accomplishment in the education of a 
young lady. 


BOARDING. 

“Don’t talk to me about keeping house,” you 
will hear a young bride say ; “I will board, and 
be free from care, trouble, and the annoyance 

°Of servants.” All very well imagined. But the 
reality of boarding is not always so agreeable. 
Here is the other side, presented by a corres- 


s 
$pondent of the Home Journal. He says: 

** It is not living—it is only staying—to be in a house full of 
strangers—people with whom we have no feelings in common— 
if disagreeable to you, still compelled to meet them, morning, 
noon and night; and, if agreeable, to have your time encroached 
upon, your room entered at all times, taking all sense of privac 
or retirement—if in trouble or in joy, feel compelled to hide all 
traces from the gaze of strangers. To lack the comforts of a 
home—to eat whatever others choose you should, cooked as the 
ee ee sick or well—living under a system of surveil- 

nce, almost equal to that described by Bayard Taylor as exist- 
ing among the Japanese—feeling only free when your door is 
locked for the night—to feel constantly obliged to entertain 
company, and (worst of all) be entertained—to be waited upon 
by untidy, careless servants—obliged to keep everything under 
lock and key :—these are a few of the pleasures of boarding out, 
which so many choose in preference to a home.” 





ADVICE TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

We do not know the origin of the following 
advice to young housekeepers. But it is ex- 
cellent: 

* Be satisfied to commence on @ small scale. It is toocommon 
for a young housekeeper to begin where their mothers ended. 
Buy all that is necessary to work skilfully with; adorn your 
house with all that will render it comfortable. Do not look at 
richer homes, and covet their costly furniture. If secret dis- 


satisfaction is ready to spring up, go a step further, and visit 
the homes of the r and suffering, behold dark, cheerless 


if she shall help them to a potatoe; no, indeed! she inquires if} apartments, insufficient clothing, and absence of all the comforts 


she shall ‘‘ accommodate them to a pomme de terre.” either 
does she send a slice of pumpkin pie to Mr. Glubbins ; she says, 
** Jeemes, the pompion pastry to Mr. Glubbins ;’’ and Mr. Glub- 
bins is forthwith provided with a triangular wedge of that ar- 
ticle, nearly the size of his own forefinger, and an i 

large silver fork to eat it with. And thenit is wor 

to see Mrs. Puffit preside. She always dresses in black velvet 
at dinner time; and she has such a pretty, juvenile wa 
shrugging her fat, wae —— out of . ree — is 80 
ingenious in the display of her pretty and glittering brace- 
lets, that it is a treat to see her. ‘Aad then 








th pmesthins $ co-operate cheerfully with 
of } his family expenditures ma; 


the society !—they § fashion. Do not let the A’sand B's decide what you must have, 


and refinements of social life, and then return to your own with 
a joyful spirit. You will then be prepared to meet your husband 
with a grateful heart, and be ready to appreciate the tojl and 
self-denial which he has endured in the business world fo sur- 
round you with the delights of home: and yot will be ready to 
him in so arranging your expenses, 
that his mind will not be constantly harrassed with fears lest 

encroach upon public payments. 
Be independent; a young housekeeper never needed greater 
moral courage than she does now to resist the arrogance of 
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neither let them hold the strings of your purse. You know best 
what you can and ought to afford; then decide, with a strict 
integrity, according to your means. Let not the censure or the 
approval of the world ever tempt you to buy what you hardly 
think you can afford. It matters but little what people think, 
provided you are true to yourself and family. 





OMNIBUSES. \ 


Who has not felt all that the gifted lady-author 


of the following, weaves intorhyme? No one, 
certainly, who is accustomed to patronise our 
omnibuses. By-the-way, the study of an omni- 
bus is the study of man, woman and babies, 
trunks, carpet-bags, bandboxes, everything, ani- 
mate and inanimate : 


THE OMNIBUS. 
Quick! The omnibus is going! 
Stop it, ere it passes by— 

But on finger high uplifted, 
Driver will not cast his eye. 


For the stage is full already ; 
Cheated I have often been, 

But now, not an individual 
Seems disposed to take me in. 


Patience on a monument, 
Long enough has made a fuss— 
Look at Patience on a corner, 
Waiting for an omnibus! 


























Strings of stages, ever passing, 
Up and down the livelong day, 
But they’re just what is not wanted. 
Or else going the wrong way. 


“Sister Anne! What art seeing? 
Is that but a cloud of dust?” 
No! a stage is really coming— 
“ Fairmount line,” I fondly trust. $ 


~ 


Yes, it is; and on the side walk, 
Waiting‘there to let me in, 

Stands “the solitary horseman,” 
James’ own, though rather thin. 


With a smile the most bewildering, 
And a bow of courtly grace, 

I am handed from the pavement, 
Lifted on the stepping-place. 


Wonder if the man is smitten? 
Sorry, too, to give him pain ; 

Yet he’s nothing but a stranger, 
Whom I may not see again. 


Ah! why do my thoughts thus wander, 
What would Mrs. Rigid say, 

Should she see her pupil gazing 
On “ a strange man” in this way? 





Eyes of mine! do you deceive me? 
Is this real I look upon ? 

Has my handsome, god-like hero 
Dwindled to a “ hanger-on ?” 


Even so; the door he slams to, 
Jumps into his place behind— 

Vanish all my airy visions, 
Fleeting as the fickle wind. 


Like a bundle, he has thrown me 

On that cross old woman’s veil; 
Glances, not of love, are flashing 

From those eyes that make one quail. 


I turn round to extricate her, 
Murm’ring some polite excuse, 
But she thinks my words regretful 
Cloak a more designing ruse. 





And to tease that injured woman 
I must surely have “a call” — 
Into those devoted eyes 
Poke I now my parasol! 


Gentlemen around are laughing— 
Angry woman not a bit; 

Ah, unlucky parasol! 
That was not “ a happy hit.” 


And a smile my lips is wreathing— 
Come upon me unawares— 

But this is no laughing matter; 
Bless me! how that woman glares! 


And no wonder; J should do so, 
Had my eyes been thus attacked— 

With a smile, too, as though injury 
Yet a little insult lacked. 


Stout old man looks very laughing, 
Thinks it a mere girlish whim ; 

If the thought is not improper, 
Pity it had not been him. 


But the omnibus is stopping, 
Actually ling’ring in the way— 
All the gentlemen are shouting: 
“Go ahead!” “ Drive on, I say!” 


Driver, with the greatest coolness, 
Always for an outbreak ready, 
Calls down through his pigeon-hole : 

“Gentlemen, it is a lady.” 


Magic words! the storm is hushed, 
For they know that rage is vain ; 
Looking sullen, yet submissive— 


Though their thoughts are pretty plain. 


The door is open—eyes are turning 
Back to view these powerful charms: 
Enter a stout Irish woman, 
With a baby in her arms. 


I have tucked my dress around me, 
Moved as far from them as may be; 

Vain young gent thinks he’s attracted 
Me:from that delightful baby ! 


For my sins I’m now atoning, 
Baby grasps a truant curl, 

And her prize she tightly clutches, 
Giving it a jerk and twirl. 


Ah! that horrid man is smiling 
As he smiled when I came in! 

He cares not who is the victim— 
Only let those laugh that win. 


Injured woman, too, looks pleasant, 
Quite enjoys my deep chagrin— 

No doubt thinks the expiation 
Just the thing for such a sin. 


Ah! you horrid little torment! 
I have got my curl at length; 
But those helpless, baby fingers 
Grasped it with a giant's strength. 


From the ashes of this struggle 
Rises a most pheenix yell— 

One to which the Indian war-hoop 
Were some gentle “ passing bell.’ 


Passengers are looking toward me, 
Think the fault is wholly mine— 

And my tangled curls an offering 
Suited to that baby-shrine. 


Pleasant man is darkly scowling, 
Anger flashes from his eyes— 
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Irish mother takes it cooly— 
Baby sends forth louder cries. 


With a muttered imprecation 
On all babies, high and low, 
And all troublesome-young ladies, 
Stout man bounces up to go. 


Thin young gent is also going— 
Ali the men, in short, have gone ; 

And we women, for that baby, 
Have to travel on alone. 


Thoughts the while have been revolving, 
Through my ever busy mind, 

All about that injured woman— 
Wonder if she could look kind ? 


Now’s the time to beg her pardon, 
As I’m getting up to go; 

But alas! my evil genius 
Makes me tread upon her toe! 


Ah, poor woman! you are fated, 
Words would now be out of place— 

And my eyes, I dare not raise them 
To that injured woman’s face. 


With a sigh I step out quickly, 
Glad to place my foot on Russ, 

Feeling sure that no good genius 
Watches in an omnibus! 





by May Linwood; “Jottings by my Window 
Sill;” “ Australia.” 

RespEctFuLLy Deciinep.—" Kindness; “The 
Spider and the Fly ;” “ The Imprisoned Tobacco- 
nist ;” “Hope;” “Twilight and its Compan- 
ions ;” “ Life’s Twilight ;” Poems by “ Millie; ” 
“Vesper Hymn ;” “ Display and Comfort.” 








POSTAGE ON ALL LETTERS MUST BE PREPAID, 
It must be borne in mind, that since the first 
of April, postage has to be prepaid on all letters 
f sent in the mails. Ifdropped into the post office 
without such pre-psyment, they will not ke 
forwarded. 





MUSICAL AFFAIRS. , 
Since our last, the Pyne Opera troupe have 
concluded a successful engagement at the Wal- 
nut, and given two brilliant concerts at the 
Musical Fund Hall. Another entertainment of 
the same kind was announced, but postponed 
on account of the illness of Miss Louisa Pyne. 
This lady injured herself during one of her best 
performances of Cinderella, at the Walnut, and 
although she subsequently fulfilled an engage- 
ment in Baltimore, was, in returning to Phila- 
delphia, forced to yield to the pain caused by 
$the accident, and take to her bed. Probably 
* before this article is published, she will have 


The “Lake of Como,” of which we give a ‘recovered. She is one of the very best English 





beautiful colored representation in this number, ; singers we have ever heard, and, what is more, 
is situated in Lombardy, about a day’s ride, on } 248 been well sustained since she arrived on 





the railroad, from Milan. The lake is about} 
forty miles long, and is fed principally by the g 
river Addo. Taken altogether, it is the most} 
beautiful sheet of water in Italy. Many villages 
adorn its banks, besides palaces and gardens. 
Mr. Samuel 8, Cox, in his “ Buckey Abroad,” } 
says: “ How tastefully has nature decorated this } 
valley of Como with landscapes of every variety } 
of soft enchantnient. Groves of myrtle and gol-} 
den fruitage reflected in the glassy water form ; 
terraces of green and perpendicular strata. ; 
Como city seems sunk to the lake’s level in} 
its setting of emerald. Truly, the genius of 
Bulwer was choice and rare, to a sense of deli- 
ciousness, when he made Claude Melnotte paint 
in fancy for the proud Pauline, the ‘Lady of 
Lyons,’ his palace of alabaster, and groves of 
myrtle amid these hills and lakes of Como!” 








MR. DEMPSTER. 

The many friends of this favorite vocalist—and 
few in his profession have so wide a circle of 
warm personal friends—will be pained to hear 
that he has suffered deep affliction in the loss of 
his wife. He had only recently purchased a 
pleasant residence in Bristol, Pa. where, with 
his companion, and an adopted daughter, he had 
hoped long te enjoy that domestic quiet so con- 
genial to his feelings. He will receive a wide 
and earnest sympathy. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Acceptep.—"“Clouds in Cloudland;” “A 





Thanksgiving Hymn;” ‘ The Study of Entom- 


our shores, by Mr. Harrison, Mr. Borrani, Mr. 
Horncastle, and last, but by no means least, her 
very clever sister. The Pyne company are ma- 
naged by Mr. Le Grand Siith. 

Perelli has given another soirée, at his neat 
saloon, in the Musical Fund Hall. Miss Pintard 
volunteered for the occasion, and sang with un- 


;usual brilligney. She is the daughter of a va- 


lued citizen, and a young lady of very high me- 
rit. It will be remembered by many readers 
that she appeared in public frequently with 
Jenny Lind, and Sontag, and always with suc- 
cess. She possesses not only a pure, rich, con- 
tralto voice, but a method of high order. She 
commenced her musical studies with Mr. Dori- 
go, for a long time a highly popular ‘teacher of 
singing in Philadelphia, and now a resident of 
New York; and was finished off by Maestro Pe- 
relli. The other performers at the soirée of 
Maestro P. were his own pupils. The entire en- 
tertainment gave unequivocal satisfaction. 

We notice that the Academy of Music, New 
York, is again on its legs, with a troupe ma- 
naged, it is hinted, by Mr. Henry Wykoff—of 
Gamble abduction memory—under the direc- 
tion of the stockholders. At the time we write 
there is a fair prospect of success. New operas 
are promised. The stars are Steffanone, Vest- 
vali, Pico, Badiali, Vietti, and others of equal 
popularity. Poor Ole Bull had only a two 
weeks’ siege as manager, all he desired, we be- 
lieve, as he suffered to the tune of from twelve 
to fifteen thousand dollars, to say nothing of the 
abuse heaped upon him by indignant sopranos, 


ology ;” “ Interesting Conversations, and Stories } contraltos, tenors and fiddlers, the dashing 
for Little Ones ;” “Christiana ;” “ Night Fall,” } handsome Max Maretzec included. We wish 
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him better luck next time. He is a kind-heart- 
ed, easy person ; just the man to be humbugged, 
as we suspect he has been in his opera-manag- 
ing career, and to no less degree than he was 
in his land enterprise in the north-westetn part 
of our State. We know something of that mat- 
ter; but we confess to at least partial ignorance 
relating toghe late operatic project. Mr. Bull’s 
story is a plausible one, certainly. As we write, 
he is enjoying the luxury of law-suits brought 
by artists, on alleged contracts; and they pro- 
mise no. small pickings for the lawyers on both 
sides. 

The Academy of Music, in our city, is still 
“thar”—i. e.,on paper. Messrs. N. Le Brun and 
G. Runge have drawn a most beautiful plan, 
which the papers have described with a trum- 
pet-flourish quite as sonorous as was that of 
Peter Stuyvesant’s man, Anthony Van Coarler, 
at Speyten Duyvel Creek. May the twang eli- 
cited by the Academy of Music’s plan not be 
followed by a catastrophe like that which suc- 
ceeded Van Coarler’s blast, for the poor Dutch- 
man, immediately after he blew it, sank beneath 
the waves, to rise no more! 

Joseph Gungl, whose band was so much ad- 
mired in our city, some years ago, is performing 
at Berlin with great éclat. Ressigger’s new ora- 
torio of David, had also been brought out in 
that city with success. 

The London Atheneum states that by extracts 
from Scottish papers, some intention exists of 
placing a statue of Mr. Wilson, the well-known 
singer, in one of the niches of the Scott Monu- 
ment—partly because of his skill in illustrating 
the Waverley characters—partly because, ere 
he took up music, Mr. Wilson, then in a print- 
ing-office, was among the few who held the se- 
cret of “the Great Unknown.” Both claims are 
fair ones; but if honor is to be done to the 
Scottish musician, his monumental place should 
be, not near Scott, but Burns. 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is now the mother of 
two children. She has entered into an engage- 
ment to revisit England professionally, but, from 
religious scruples, will only give such music as 
partakes more or less of asacred character. The 
opera and theatre she entirely eschews. bi 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CRAYON. 

This “ Weekly Journal, devoted to the hic arts 
and the literature related to them,” published in New 
York city by Stillman & Durand, continues to be con- 
ducted in an admirable manner. The high, pure tone 
adopted in the beginning is fully maintained, and we 
hope to see it maintained in all the future numbers. 
Readers of taste and lovers of the beautiful, whether 
artists or not, will find in the ‘‘ Crayon” a choice com- 
panion. The whole spirit of the work, morally as well 
as mentally, is elevating; for its aim is not only to 
lift art from the plane of selfishness and sensuality, and 
inspire her with higher life, but also to educate and 
refine the tastes of all who are lovers of art. That all 
beauty which meets the eye is born of an inward 
spiritual beauty, is a truth only partially seen 
acknowledged by the world. | And yet, it is the daily 
experience of all, that true beauty in the human face 
has a deeper origin than fairness of skin, purity of 











color, or harmony of features ; for these, though 

changing not in exteridr form, tint, or texture, often 

lose their real beauty, and repel rather than attract. 

Aptly is this illustrated in an article in the “Crayon” 

on “ Beauty and its Enemies.” We quote a passage, 

as well for its truthfulness, as to’ show the spirit of the 
work we are commending: 

‘* Note how pride, first of all, turns our vision inward, so that 
we come to self-love and self-importance ; and the face that once 
was beautiful with simplicity of feeling and repose of character, 
grows cold, and hard, and restless, until we no longer love, but 
dread it, and turn from it with a shudder, Into no human heart 
does pride enter, that it does not show in the face hard lines, the 
signature of itself, which all men dislike, but especially the good, 
the gentle, and the true, whose love alone is worth looking for 
or having. 80,too, with the t—when self-love enters into 
his motives how soon the simplicity of feeling, and the earnest 
love of Art and Nature away, and he becomes a cold, lifeless 
worker, whose productions we may admire for their power or 
dcalre for eelf-dieplay entews tute the eompceltton ef Say work of 

es . ce) 

Art, the perception oF the b sutiful becomes cloud d. and, in 

all things, we mingle our own imperfections and weaknesses 

with the purity and beauty of Nature. 

“« Perfect humility before Nature will alone lead us to those 
perpetually opening mazes of new beauties and wonders which 
yee exist for the artist. Total forgetfulness of self will alone 
develope that which is most desirable in ourselves, eitheras artist 
or man; and by that humility and forgetfulness will many afeeble 
man leave a deeper mark on his time than the egotist of mightier 
power. Pride is indeed Beauty's worst enemy, and more danger- 
ous from being often her child; and from the very gift which 
should beget thankfulness and humility, arise arrogance and 
inordinate self-esteem.” 

Those are the enemies of beauty, it is remarked in 
the same article, who drag the mind from its God-like 
elevation, and gather around it the dust and decay 
of material life. We hope the “Crayon” will be libe- 
rally sustained. It is our reproach that publications 
of a pure and elevated character cannot be supported 
among us, and it is time this reproach was taken 
away. 

THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA. By M. 
F. Maury. LL.D., Lieut. U.S.N. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. pp. 273. 

The present thin octavo is a very creditable and 
eminently useful contribution to Science. Not useful, 
either, as mere theoretical knowledge, if there be 
really any such, but as knowledge in the highest de- 
gree practical. A clearly explained chart of the 
winds and currents traversing the “great deep,” is, 
directly or indirectly, a topic of interest to almost. 
every individual in Christendom, to say nothing of 
other regions. For the deep has become as much a 
highway for traffic and travel, as any of our turnpike 
roads. And through the results, near or remote either, 
of trade and travel, the ocean becomes the concern of 
the entire community. 

Lieut. Maury has here not only done a noble work 
himself, but he has set on foot one still nobler by in- 
teresting all sea-going nations to pursue the same ob- 
servations, in which hé has been engaged. He has 
won a distinguished name, and that by the most hono- 
rable means. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENG- 
LISH PRINCESSES, connected with the Regal Stccession 
of Great Britain. By Aeoxrs Srercxtayp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Vol. 5, pp. 333. 

The present volume of Miss Strickland’s interesting 
series, is occupied entirely with the life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots—itself a continuation from a Fert 
volume, And much as this theme has been 
and disputed about for three hundred years, it has 
lost scarcely a particle of its interest even yet. In 
addition to the peerless beauty, the rare genius, and 
the tragic fate of this Queen, the insoluble doubts en- 
tertained by different parties touching her innocence 
or guilt, has had much to do with keeping this interest 
alive. These doubts appear to be no nearer-solution 





and } than at first. We are glad to see that Miss Strickland 


takes, on the whole, a favorable view of Mary—a view 
in which we heartily agree with her. i 
For the rest, the book is pleasingly written. 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 





PPL P LPL IOLA ing 
OTALS with a Bhetch of ¢ “ Eorly Life of Napoleon. ke s0-} In the present volume there is an occasional coarse» 

Translated from the German of Frnprxaxp Unrocvontus, } ness, but undeniably much power and vivacity. Maret, 

by Epwarp Joy Morris. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. } the revolutionary tiger, figures largely in these pages, 

As the reader might anticipate from the theme, the; though whether his autobiography, as narrated by 
present stout duodecimo is replete with various inte- } himself, be authentic, we have no means of determin. 
rest. The simple fact of - being Napoleon’s birth- ; ing. 

lace and the residence of his early years, were suffi- { 
Siok to turn all eyes in that aan, It you add $ ieee ae hee By Cuas. 
to this that the island has had a most eventful history,: This new story by Mr. Peterson, will ddd largely to 
running back to the Pheenicians, those earliest of Eu-< his reputation as a novelist. His great power lies in 
ropean colonizers and civilizers; that the Greeks, the ; description, and he groups his characters with no ordi. 
Romans, and the Carthagenians, have, in turn, pos-: nary skill. Asa writer of sea-stories, we class him with 
sessed the island ; that its scenery is most charming,‘ Cooper and Maryatt. “(Cruising in the Last War” 
and its mineral and vegetable products are of the rich- } has been pronounced, by competent critics, one of the 
est, rarest, and most diverse description; and if to all} pest sea-tales in the language. And re author is 
this, you add that the inhabitants are still semi-bar- quite as much at home amid the stirring scenes of our 
barians in many of their customs, in the very vicinity ; revolutionary struggle. It is pleasant to receive a 
of the oldest civilization, you may readily see that here } rea}, earnest, manly novel of the right stamp, in these 
are materials for a most entertaining and oat tciong: times, when morbid enthusiasm, gross sensuality, or 
volume. The author has evidently made a judicious ; transcendental free-thinking, tinctures s0 large a pro- 
use of these materials, and the translator appears to; portion of our fictitious literature. We hope Mr. 
have performed his task remarkably well. Peterson will not let his pen remain idle. 


NAPOLEON. By ALrexanprRE Dumas. For the use of Col- 
leges and Schools; with Conversational Exercises, &c., after? THE CASTLE BUILDERS. By the authot of HraRrsEase. 


the plan of Fasquelle’s Colloquial French Reader. By Louis} New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp.300. 
Fasquecix, LL.D., &e., &c. New York: Ivison & Phinney. A pleasing little volume we have here, being the 
We regard this as an admirable work for acquiring { imprint of a house honorably distinguished among the 
the French language, whether with or without ateacher. ; multitude of publishing contemporaries, for issuing 
It seems the author has published a “ new Method” of: works that blend instruction with entertainment. 
learning French, which, however, we have not seen. We know not who is the author of this volume, 
But, by pursuing Manesea’s or Ollendorf’s Methods, } though we can vouch for its being a lady, in the em- 
which are-essentially the same, one may speedily ac-< phatic sense of that term. She writes in a lucid, fluent, 
quire, even by himself, so much acquaintance with this } simple, and quite graphic style, and the matter is of a 
language, that a volume like the present may be read ; quality alike interesting and pure. Though, perhaps, 
almost as easily as the vernacular. somewhat “ denominational’ in her religious utter- 
We are glad to see books like this, that encourage } ances, she is by no means offensively so. 
and facilitate the acquisition of the modern tongues, eran 4 
which in our colleges have been too much neglected MELD ARMORY. By: p peridot Reiagg bat aoe 
in behalf of Greek and Latin. If either the ancient} § Brothers. pp. 192. f 
or the modern languages must, perforce, be neglected, It is, at this time, far too late in the day to speak, 
we say, reject the dead and take theliving! We be-; either in one way or another, of Mr. Abbott’s books 
lieve public opinion is tending this way, and we re-$for children. Public sentiment, together with the 
joice at this, and trust it may move with accelerated } minds and hearts of judicious fathers and mothers, have, 
rapidity. long ere this, stamped its approbatory seal upon them. 
LECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE, from Chaucer} Nor does examination, even the closest, furnish us 
to Tennyson. By Henny Regp. Philadelphia: Parry &{ reason for a variant judgment. Not children alone, 
McMillan. pp. all. 4 wa . } but adults, of whatever age, may find the “ Springfield 
A most rich, instructive arid entertaining volume is Armory” both entertaining and instructive reading. 
here furnished us, by a native Philadelphian, and he} Long may this facile and useful pen continue to 
interest is enhanced by the loss of the writer in the; + a06 its lines, and far off may be the day, when the 


deplorable wreck of the steamer Arctic. It comprises ; A : +t 
twelve lectures delivered from his professional chair in Genayng Sagete map grow oil and acid about i: 
the University of Pennsylvania, and for excellent 
sense, sound and judicious criticism, and a lucid, pol- THE FASHIONS. 
ished, yet simple style, they could. not easily have The variety of styles in dress is becoming more and more ex- 
been improved. It is rare to meet with writings ®P*§ tended ; and a kind of eclecticism in fashion is the leading fea- 
proaching so near to the extemporaneous, which are, } ture this Spring. A lady may wear almost any styleof garment 
at the same time, so faultless in structure and eX-% she pleases, and yet be in the fashion. This is certainly as 
pression as these. convenient as it is sensible. Mantillas are in a hundred varied 
We trust that the fraternal editor of the present? styles. We give two, of very tasteful design, from the elegant 
volume, may not fail to publish the two additional; and reliable establishment of Slingerland & M’ Farland: 206 
volumes of lectures, from the same pen, which he gives Broadway New York. They are in lace application. 
us reason to hope. We are confident they will be? In the matter-of Bonnets, the miflliner may give full range to 
heartily welcomed by the reading public. her inventive faculties, and if she preserve a certain outline of 
form, will keep strictly within the fashion. 
ga orn ly: nv han bel hh ig ety mBS., bo Dresses high in the neck have been adopted in Paris. Rich 
Madame JuLie pe MARGUERITES. Philadelphia: Lippin- and costly silks are made with high corsage, intended to be 
cott, Grambo & Co. pp. 417. worn at dinner parties and at public places. 
Whatever else may be said of Alexandre extra Dress ror Litrtte Girt.—Material, plaid silk. Trimming, 





PRAAMW 








we presume none will deny his possession of extra-{ a quilled ribbon: two rows around the skirt ; two more arranged 
ordinary fertility and vigor. He has, moreover, no} in the fashion of a tunic. The basque is trimmed in squares. 
small amount of originality and the power of charac-$ Tho waist is made high, by the addition of a muslin tucker. 
terization, as witness the development, in several suc-$ Licur Sprino MantiE.—It isin three parts; adouble pele- 
cessive volumes, of the “ Three Guardsmen.’ Without‘ rine, the first rounding on the shoulders, the second falling just 
the taste and geniality of Sir Walter Scott, he holds} below the waist, with a full basque or flounce attached. Mate- 
very nearly the same relation to the history of France, ; vial, dark green poult de soie—trimining, a broad band of Tar- 
as does Scott to the History of Scotland. tan taffeta ribbon. 
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[ See page 375. 


ALPINEK MARMOTS. 
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; A SPANISH MANTILLA. LITTLE BOY’S DRESS. 





CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVES. FANCY DRESS FOR CHILD’S PARTY. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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EVENING DRESS, 
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Peedlework Patterns. | : 








BROIDERIE ANGLAISE. 
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Patterns for CAlorsted cork 
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See page 379. 
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COACH AND COSTUME OF MILAN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 














